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CREEP RELAXATION OF PLEXIGLAS IIA FOR SIMPLE STRESSES 


Joseph Marin! and J. E. Griffith? 


SUMMARY 


Many investigations have been conducted to determine the creep strain- 
stress-time relations for materials subjected to simple tension and constant 
stress. However, in a number of applications where creep occurs the stresses 
do not remain constant and the so-called condition of stress-relaxation occurs. 
To the authors’ knowledge, the only stress-relaxation creep studies conducted 
in the past have been for the case of simple tension. In this paper, experi- 
mental creep-relaxation results for a plastic designated as Plexiglas IIA are 
obtained for simple tension, simple compression, and pure bending. Based 
on constant-stress tension and compression creep data and creep-stress- 
time relations obtained from such constant stress data, creep relaxation re- 
lations for simple tension, compression and bending are derived. These creep 
relations are then compared with the actual creep relaxation relations ob- 
tained in tension, compression and bending. The agreement between experi- 
mental and derived relations is considered to be satisfactory. 


INTRODUCTION 


In evaluating the suitability of a plastic for certain products and structural 
parts, the creep properties may sometimes become an important considera- 
tion. That is, for certain stress values, the creep deformations may become 
so large that the member becomes unserviceable or they may approach such 
magnitudes as to produce fracture and failure of the material. To avoid these 
possibilities, the designer must select a working strain of such magnitude as 
to prevent excessive deformation or fracture. The selection of an appropriate 
design stress requires a consideration of both the creep properties and 
mechanics of creep. For example, for a member subjected to bending and 
creep, the designer would like to have a method of determining the creep de- 
flection, using creep constants obtained from the usual simple tension creep 
test. 


Note: Discussion open until December 1, 1956. Paper 1029 is part of the copyrighted 
Journal of the Engineering Mechanics Division of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Vol. 82, No. EM 3, July, 1956. 


1. Prof. and Head, Dept. of Eng. Mechanics, Pennsylvania State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 
2. Asst. Prof., Dept. of Civ. Eng., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
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In some applications the stresses do not remain fixed but decrease with 
time. That is, a condition of stress relaxation occurs. In this investigation, 
the condition of stress relaxation is considered for simple tension, compres- 
sion and bending. Methods are also developed for predicting the creep relaxa- 
tion relations for these simple stresses from the usual constant tension creep 
stress relations. 


Material Tested 


The tests reported herein were made on a plastic designated as plexiglas 
IIA and manufactured by the Rohm and Haas Company. The average mechani- 
cal properties of this material are given in Table I. All the creep tests were 
conducted under conditions of constant relative humidity of 50% (+ 2%) and 
constant temperature of 78°F. (* 2°). The initial loads in all cases were ap- 
plied at such a rate as to prevent any time-dependent strain taking place be- 
fore the total load was applied. 


Constant Tension and Compression Stress Creep Test Results 


The creep testing equipment for the tension, constant stress creep tests is 
illustrated in Fig. 1(a). Fig. 1(b) shows the compression fixture used for ob- 
taining compression creep with the tension creep testing machine. The di- 
mensions of the specimen used for the creep tests are shown in Fig. 2. The 
creep strains in both the tension and compression tests were measured by 
SR-4 electric strain gages, Type A-3, having a 3/4 in. gage length. These 
strain gages had a sensitivity of 5 x 10~® in. per in. and a range of 0.02 in. per 
in. 

Table I 


Mechanical Properties of Plexiglas IIA 


Average Mechanical Properties of Plexiglas IIA 


Ultimate Tensile Strength 10,500 psi 
Ultimate Compressive Strength 17,600 psi 
Ultimate Shear Strength 8,680 psi 
Initial Tangent Modulus of Elasticity 530,000 psi 


Secant Modulus of Elasticity 
(0-2500 psi offset) 477,000 psi 


Rockwell Number 94M 
Impact Strength 3.1 ft-lbs 1/2 in. x 1/2 in. 
Flexural Stréngth 17,000 psi 


Elongation at Rupture in Tension 4.8% 
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scale: half size 


(0) TENSION & BENDING SPECIMEN 


(ob) COMPRESSION SPECIMEN 


FIG. 2 DIMENSIONS OF SPECIMENS 
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Table 
Material Creep Constants in Tension and Compression 


Note: The units for k,, k, and k, are in (in?/Ib)" ; while q is in (1/hr) if t 
is measured in hours. The constant n in Table II is dimensionless. 


Tension Constants Compression Constants 


k, =0 k, =0 

k, = 6.07 x 10 k, = 4.04 x 10°* 
k, = 9.78 x 10™" k, = 6.27 x 10™ 
q = 0.0658 q = 06.0658 

E = 4.8 x 10° psi E =5.3 x 10° psi 
n = 1.32 n = 1.36 


Two gages were bonded on each specimen, one on each side to eliminate the 
errors due to eccentricity. End effects were reduced in the compression test 
by lubricating the specimen ends. 

The constant stress tension and compression creep-time results are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 for various stress values as indicated. The time of 250 hours 
was selected because of time limitations. 


Interpr2tation of Constant Stress Creep Results 


To obtain empirical equations which express the relation between the 
stress, creep strain and time, various methods of interpretation have been 
used, (2). A relation which has been found to give a good representation of 
tension creep data is one similar to that proposed by Pao and Marin (3). By 
this relation, the strain in terms of the stress is made up of four parts - that 
is 


E= Ee + Ept Epr€p (1) 


Ee = the elastic strain 


Ep = the plastic strain 


€', = the transient creep strain 
&b = the “minimum rate” or steady state creep strain 


Separating the strains obtained in creep tests according to the components 
indicated in eq. (1), it is found that each of the components may be approxi- 
mately expressed by the following relations: 


’ Ep =k; Ep Ep ke (2) 
where 
o = the stress 
t = the time 


e = base of natural logarithms 
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E, k, , Kg, k,, q and n = experimental constants 
Placing the values of the strains from eq. (2) in (1) 


It should be noted that eq. (3) is an empirical relation. However, the separa- 
tion of creep into the component parts represented in eq. (3) is supported by 
creep mechanisms proposed by Orowan (5) and others. If the stresses con- 
sidered are in the linear part of the stress-strain relation (as in the case of 
the present tests) the plastic strain represented by the second term on the 
right side of eq. (3) is negligible and the strain becomes. 


+ (in + (3a) 


The constants k,, q, k, and n were determined for the material tested by first 
separating the strain into the three components represented by the three terms 
in eq. (3a). Using the steady state creep strain data (€4 = k,o"t) the values of 
k, and n were found that gave the best fit for a time t = 250 hours. 

The method for finding k, and n consisted in noting that for two stresses 
g, and g, the ratio of the strains by the last of eqs. (2) is R = (o,/o,)". For 
a selected time t and stresses ¢, anda, the value of the strain ratio R can be 
obtained from the plotted results. By selecting other pairs of stress values 
other n values can be found. A value of n is then selected equal to the average 
of all values. The average value of k, can now be found by the last of eqs. 

(2). 

Using the transient creep data, eg = k,o™(1 - e741) a method similar to that 
used for k, and n was developed for finding the average values of k,, n and gq 
which best fitted the data for all the stresses. The values of n found from 
the transient and steady state creep results were nearly the same so that the 
final value selected for n was taken as the average of the two values. The 
static tension test stress-strain curve was used to determine the modulus of 
elasticity E. By the foregoing procedure, the material creep constants ob- 
tained are listed in Table 2. The creep-time curves, using eq. (3a) and the 
constants of Table 2 are shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3. A comparison of 
these curves with the actual curves (indicated by solid lines) shows that 
eq. (3) gives an approximate representation of the creep-time relation. 

The creep constants for comparison were obtained from the compression 
creep data in Fig. 4 in a manner similar to that used for tension. The creep 
constants obtained are given on Table 2 and the creep relations expressed by 
eq. (3) using these constants are shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 4. An ex- 
amination of Fig. 4 indicates that there is an approximate agreement between 
the actual relations and those expressed by eq. (3). 


Creep Relaxation for Tension and Compression 


To determine the accuracy of the creep-stress time (eq. 3) in predicting 
the creep relaxation relation for tension and compression, a number of creep 
relaxation tests were conducted for a series of initial stress values in both 
tension and compression. The equipment used for these experiments is 
shown in Fig. 5. The tension and compression specimens had the same di- 
mensions as those used for the constant stress creep tests. In the relaxation 
creep tests, the specimens were loaded rapidly to a predetermined strain 
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corresponding to a selected initial stress value. The loads were applied at a 
uniform load rate and the maximum loading time for the largest strain was 

2 minutes. This strain was then maintained constant by unloading the speci- 
men gradually. The operation of the equipment is described in reference (4). 
The strains were measured using SR = 4 gages with 3/4 in. gage lengths. 

The stress-time relaxation relations using various initial stress values 
are shown in Figs. 6 and 7 for tension and compression. 

From eq. (3a) the creep stress-time relaxation relation for simple tension 
or compression may be determined analytically by expressing the condition 
of constant strain. To do this, the change in strain with change in time and 
stress will be expressed. That is, 


28) do at (4) 


For the condition of relaxation considered herein, dE = 0. Placing d& = 0 and 
the value of € from eq. (3a) in eq. (4), 


The solution of eq. (5) for the stress-time relation is not simple. For all 
values of t a solution using series could be used. For short and long times, 
certain terms in eq. (5) may be neglected and the following integrations of 
eq. (5) result: 


For short times: E (6) 
ngtimes: Ly, (hattat ) 
For long times ge (7) 


where 0 = g, att=Qando = a, at some long time value t=t, . 


Another method of solving eq. (5) for all values of time is to use a graphical 
procedure. This procedure will be explained by referring to Fig. 8. Using 
eq. (3a), a family of tensile creep-time curves are first plotted as shown in 
Fig. 8a for various stress values. After subtracting the plastic strains, the 
creep strain-time curves are obtained as shown by the otted lines in Fig. 
8(a). With these creep strain-time relations and a selected time t, a series 
of values of stress and creep strains can be obtained. These may then be 
used to plot a creep strain-stress curve as shown in Fig. 8(b). For other 
values of time, other creep strain-stress relations can be plotted as indicated 
in Fig. 8(b). The constant value of strain defining the stress-relaxation con- 
dition is determined from Fig. 8(b) by the point on the t = 0 curve correspond- 
ing to o= 4, (the initial stress value.) The intersection of the constant strain 
line with other curves in Fig. 8(b) defines stress values corresponding to 
various times. These stress and time values may then be used to obtain the 
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stress relaxation curve shown in Fig. 8(c). It should be noted that the fore- 
going procedure for finding the stress-relaxation relation need not use the 
approximate creep-time relation expressed by eq. (3), since the same pro- 
cedure may be applied using the actual constant stress creep curves. 

Based on the method outlined in Fig. 8, the theoretical stress relaxation 
curves shown in Figs. 6 and 7 were determined for both tension and compres- 
sion. The analytical solution expressed by eqs. (6) and (7) was also used as a 
check on the graphical method. 

An examination of the theoretical and experimental stress relaxation 
curves in Figs. (6) and (7) shows that for the material tested, the stress re- 
laxation relation in tension and compression may be predicted with good ac- 
curacy from the usual constant stress creep relations. 


Creep Relaxation for Bending 


Creep bending relaxation experiments were conducted by using pure bend- 
ing fixtures as illustrated in Fig. 9 and described in reference (1). The bend- 
ing specimens used were the same as those employed for the tension tests. 
The creep deflection in the specimens was measured over a 2 in. gage length 
by means of a deflectometer mounted as shown in Fig. 9. The actual relaxa- 
tion-time relation for various loads is represented in Fig. 10 in terms of 
moment-time relations. The moment values shown are the pure bending mo- 
ments determined from the loads applied and the dimensions of the loading 
fixture. 

To determine the theoretical bending creep relaxation relations based on 
the constant stress tension and compression creep data, the following as- 
sumptions were made: 

(1) Transverse plane sections remain plane. 

(2) The creep strain-stress relations for the tension and compression 
fibers in bending are the same as those in simple tension and compression 
creep. 

The member considered will be of rectangular cross-section subjected to a 
pure bending moment M at each end. If cy and y represent the distances from 
the neutral axis to the outer tensile fiber and the intermediate fiber respec- 
tively, then by assumption (1), the ratio of the strains for these fibers is 


(a) 
Ete 


where et, and € are respectively the strains at the outer fiber and distance 


y from the neutral axis. Similarly, for the compression side of the member 


(b) 
Ce 


For equilibrium of internal stresses 


EM=M (c) 
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For a rectangular cross section, equation (c) may be written 


fobdy = 0 (d) febydy « (e) 


From eqs. (a), (b) and (d) 


Similarly, from eqs. (b) and (c) 


M: (bee be” 


Using eq. (3a) for the stress-strain relations, and considering only the creep 
part of the strain, 


Et 


n 
(i-e te )+ kaet | = & (h) 


(i) 


The location of the neutral axis is determined by placing the values of the 
stress from eqs. (h) and (i) in eq. (f) and the strains from eqs. (a) and (b). 
That is, 
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Equation (j) ciefines the location of the neutral axis since with known, by as- 
sumption (1), =Et,/Ec, . 

; The relation b:*tween the moment M and stress can now be evaluated, using 
eqs. (h), (i), and ie Placing values of €, and €, from eqs. (h) and (i) in eq. 


(g), 
Ms De Ahr dep 


(k) 


(EEE ) ne) 
to (1) 
. By eqs. (k) and (1) the stress of, can be determined. That is, 


M = be az (bee ce (a he 


~ 


= : Equation (8) desi ines the stress o; in terms of known quantities since the 
values of and cf are found by eq. (j). 

the case of relaxation, equations (h), (i) and (8) may also be used. This 
- 5 requires the determination of various values of moment M for selected values 
* ~¢ of time t to give a fixed strain value Et, . To find these values of moment M, 


ate 


A _« the initial magnitude of St, is first calculated by using eqs. (8) and (h) for 
-* t=0. Then for the selected time t, the stress ot, is found from eqs. (h) for 
” the known value of et, - Substitution of this stress value in eq. (8) defines the 


. value of M for the selected time. Repeating the foregoing steps for other 

* $ values of t provides a series of moment and time values for plotting the M-t 
»elaxation relation. 

A gravhical procedure for finding the relaxation moment-time relation 

s ° .° may alsc be used as illustrated in Fig. 11. The solid lines in Figs. 11(a) and 
s eis; ) represent the creep strain-time relations for both tension and compres- 
% sion. The dotted lines in Fig. 11(a) and (b) are the creep strain-time rela- 
vions with the initial strains subtracted. Using the dotted curves in Figs. 
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FIG. 11 GRAPHICAL SOLUTION FOR MOMENT- TIME 
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; ie @) and (b). and selecting values of time t, curves relating the strain and 
s¢ress are determined as illustrated in Figs. 11 (c) and (4). The position of 
. the teutral axis is next determined graphically by using Figs. 11 (c) and (d) 
tzevher with aq. (f). That is, from Figs. 11 (c) and (d) and a selected time t, 
co 'y value of €, corresponding to €; is found by applying the condition ex- 
oRpss\d in eq. "@, namely, that the area of stress-strain diagrams in Figs. 
‘ 1X2 Sc} and 11 (d) must be equal for a selected time value. By this means, the 
sthain relations of Fig. 11 (e) are found. The moment values for selected 
a _can be obtained by noting that in eq. (g) the integrals represent mo- 
rachis under the stress-strain diagrams about the stress axis. These mo- 
me is may be calculated by using Figs. 11 (c) and (d). The values of et, and 


& fin eq. (g) are found from Fig. 11 (e). Calculation of the moment M can 


they, ‘je made using eq. (g) for the particular time selected. For other values 
of t; ae, the foregoing procedure may be repeated and in this way, the moment- 
tin; 1% ‘elaxation relation shown in Fig. 11 (f) is found. 

;; method outlined above was applied using the creep strain-time rela- 
tien for the material tested. The resulting moment-time relaxation relations 
are ye ‘icated by the dotted lines in Fig. 10. A comparison of the actual and 
the '€<oretically predicted relaxation curves in Fig. 10 shows that they are in 
gor ugreement. 


j CONCLUSION 


fine develops theories for predicting creep relaxation relations for 
tensi #, :ompression and bending based on constant stress tension and com- 
pres. pre creep relations. Creep relaxation experiments in tension, com- 
presy So." and bending were made on a Plexiglas IIA. The tests show that for 
the momstonae ial tested, there is good agreement between theoretical predictions 
and behavior. 
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OF THO FLUID-INDUCED 
SDR ATION OF CIRCULAR CYLINDERS! 


Peter Pr ‘ce? 


(Proc. Pape:- 1030) 
SYNOPSi3 


An investiga‘ion of the vibration of circylar cylinders in fluid streams has 
been made in an effort to evolve a means 04 suppressing the dangerous, wind 
induced oscillation of tail steel smokestack"s. 

Exploratory vibration tests of plain and nociified c ylinders were made over 
a wide range of cylincier flexibility at subcritical Reynolds numbers in a water 
channel. These tests established that the enclosure o* a cylinder within a 
concentric perforted shroud was the most ei‘ective vibration suppressor of 
the profile modifications investigated. Wind t.wnel te.:ts proved the shroud to 
be an effective vibration suppressor at transit::nal an! supercritical Reynolds 
numbers. 

The drag coefficient of the shrouded cylinder was found to be substantially 
immune to Reynoks number effects in the range. explored and the value for a 
typical configuration was approximately 0.6. 


Double (tip) amplitude of vibration, water channe {model (diameters) 
Doub!e (tip) amplitude of vibration, wind tunnel m $del (diameters) 


SYMBOLS 

V. Velocity (fps) 
d Cylinder diameter (ft) i 
I Moment of inertia about axis of oscillation (in }lb- sec”) 
k Torsional stiffness (in-1b/ radian) 

n Frequency of vibration or of vortex discharge ‘ (gps) 
s Str ouhal number (nd/V) 
f Natural frequency of vibration (cps) % 
B 


a 


Note: Discussion open until December 1, 195¢. Paper 1030 is par of the copyrighted 
Journal of the Engineering Mechanics Division of the Americax: Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Vol. 82, No. EM 3, July, 1956. 


1. Based on the thesis submitted by Robert W. Thompson and the author for 
the Degree of Engineer, Stanford University, 1954. 
2. As +. Research Officer, Natl. Aeronautical Establishment, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Fluid density (slugs/ ft*) 
Kinematic viscosity (ft?/sec) 
Dynamic pressure (pV?/2 - psf) 
Reynolds number (Vd/v) 


Transverse projected area of model - length x d(ft?) 
Drag (lb) 
Drag coefficient (D/qS) 


INTRODUCTION 


A problem common to many fields of engineering is that of suppressing the 
vibration caused by the motion of a circular cylindrical body relative to the 
surrounding fluid. Dangerously large vibrations of slender smokestacks, 
suspended pipelines, and electrical conductors, and the vibrational impair - 
ment of the usefulness of submarine periscopes are examples of this trouble- 
some problem. 

The basic phenomenon which causes these oscillations is the same one 
which produces the familiar rippling of a flag in the wake of a circular flag 
pole. The ripples are manifestations of a trail of vortices shed alternately 
from opposite sides of the pole in an arrangement similar to the ideal pattern 
shown below: 


DIRECTION | 


The formation and discharge of such a system of vortices produces alter - 
nating periodic asymmetry of the flow pattern and distribution of pressure 
around the cylinder. If the frequency of the resulting oscillating transverse 
force closely approximates the natural frequency of the cylinder, vibration of 
large amplitude is likely to occur. 

The majority of vibrations caused by such periodic fluid forces are cur- 
rently suppressed by stiffening the cylinder, providing external bracing or, 
when practical, installing damping devices. In the few problems which are 
characterized by unidirectional flow, enclosure of the cylinder within a fixed 
streamline fairing has proven effective. This solution is not applicable to 
smokestacks which may experience winds from all directions and serious 
consideration of proposals to provide omnidirectional effectiveness by build- 
ing a stack fairing that would align itself with the wind is precluded by the 
considerations of size, weight, cost, and difficulty of maintenance. 

Studies made by the Bechtel Corporation (Ref. 1) indicate that currently 
accepted means of suppressing vibration are inadequate. To provide the de- 
sired rigidity of tall stacks, guy wires may be excessively large and are 
themselves subject to wind induced vibration. Stack to stack trussing appears 
uneconomical and difficult because of the flexibility and complexity necessary 
to accommodate temperature changes. Friction damping is not only expen- 
sive but subject to impairment by icing. 

In each case the approach to the problem has been directed towards mini- 
mizing the effects of the periodic aerodynamic forces, rather than towards 
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their suppression. The present investigation was initiated in the belief that 
the forces could be suppressed by so modifying the circular profile as to re- 
duce the strength of the individual vortices or to inhibit their periodic dis- 
charge. 

A review of previous work shows that the earliest study of the vibration of 
circular cylindrical bodies was made by Strouhal in 1878 (Ref. 2). He found 
that the vibration frequency (n) (and thus the frequency of vortex discharge) 
was directly proportional to the velocity of translation (V) and inversely pro- 
portional to the cylinder diameter (d). More specifically, the average value 
of the dimensionless ratio nd/V (now known as the Strouhal number, S) was 
found to be approximately 0.185. © 

In 1911, Von Karman (Ref. 3) proved theoretically that the only stable ar - 
rangement of periodically discharged vortex pairs is that shown on page 3. 
This configuration of vortices is usually referred to as the Karman street. 
Observation of streets in real flow (Ref. 4) indicate that they depart, often 
substantially, from this ideal pattern. 

Tests conducted by Relf and Simmons in 1924 (Ref. 5) showed that, for a 
fixed (i.e. nonvibrating) circular cylinder, the Strouhal number had a constant 
value of approximately 0.19 throughout the range of Reynolds numbers be- 
tween 500 and the value which corresponds to the lower limit of the critical 
regime. (The critical, or transitional, regime is identified by a radical re- 
duction of the value of the drag coefficient with increase of Reynolds number; 
this decline is a consequence of the rearward movement of the points of flow 
separation and the associated narrowing of the wake.) It was also found that 
the Strouhal number increased in the critical regime and at supercritical 
Reynolds numbers vortex discharge became aperiodic. These results were 
later confirmed by Dryden and Heald (Ref. 6). 

The first investigation of the vibration of a circular cylinder which was 
free to oscillate under elastic restraint and the action of fluid forces was 
made by Meier-Windhorst in 1939 (Ref. 7). These tests, made at subcritical 
Reynolds numbers in a water channel, explored the influence of damping, 
vibrating assembly moment of inertia, and restraining spring stiffness, on 
the amplitude and frequency of cylinder vibration over a range of water 
speeds. 

The undamped cylinder, for all combinations of moment of inertia and 
spring stiffness, was found to reach a maximum amplitude at a water speed 
of approximately 5fd and the large amplitude continued to a water speed of 
approximately 7fd. Damping caused substantial reduction of amplitude at all 
water speeds. The rate of vortex discharge from the undamped cylinder, as 
indicated by the vibration frequency, was not proportional to velocity—as it is 
when the cylinder is fixed—but assumed values between the natural frequency 
of the vibrating assembly and those corresponding to the maintenance of a 
constant Strouhal number of 0.20. (Introduction of damping reduced vibration 
frequency slightly). This behavior is the result of the conflict between the 
tendency of a rigid cylinder to discharge vortices—and thus force oscillation 
of the cylinder —at a rate proportional to water speed, and the tendency of a 
flexible cylinder to vibrate at its natural frequency. This effect of transverse 
motion on the frequency of vortex discharge was previously noted by Frank 
(Ref. 8), who called it “steering”. The effect has also been noted by Baird 
(Ref. 9), in studies made to find a method of suppressing the vibration of a 
suspended pipeline. 
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The results of Meier-Windhorst’s work provided valuable guidance in the 
planning of the present investigation, but shed little light on the stack vibra- 
tion problem because these experiments were characterized by small Rey- 
nolds numbers and highly flexible models. The Reynolds numbers were sub- 
critical and such light restraining a springs were used that, in the absence of 
damping, all models attained maximum double amplitudes of at least two di- 
ameters. By way of contrast, the observations summarized in Table 4 of Ref. 
10 indicate that a 224 ft. steel stack of 11 ft. 4 in. diameter vibrated so dan- 
gerously in a wind of approximately 30 mph that failure appeared imminent. 
The corresponding Reynolds number was 3,180,000 and the double amplitude 
was 0.25 diameter. The stack vibration problem is thus seen to be character- 
ized by supercritical Reynolds numbers and relatively small amplitudes of 
vibration. 

It was realized at the outset of this investigation that conclusive verifica- 
tion of the capability of any profile modification to suppress stack vibration 
could be accomplished only at supercritical Reynolds numbers. Nevertheless, 
exploratory tests were conducted in a small water channel to take advantage 
of the ease with which inexpensive models could be made, the simplicity of 
test technique, and the convenience of flow visualization. Moreover, it was 
believed that only such modifications as were found effective in the water 
channel would be likely to prove effective at the Reync'ds numbers associated 
with full-scale stack vibration. It was therefore planned to verify the effec- 
tiveness of modifications which yielded promising results in the water chan- 
nel by making wind tunnel tests of larger replicas at supercritical Reynolds 
numbers. 


Apparatus and Technique 


Water Channel 


The exploratory phase of this investigation was conducted in a 9 by 15 inch 
water channel, capable of a maximum water velocity of 0.71 ft./sec. ata 
water depth of 10 inches. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. A. This in- 
stallation permitted statically balanced models to oscillate, under the action 
of fluid forces and the restraint of a torsion spring, about an axis parallel to, 
and above, the stream. The moment of inertia of the vibrating assembly and 
the stiffness of the restraining torsion spring were variable through a wide 
range, by movement of weights and spring clamp respectively. The forms 
and principle dimensions of the water channel models are illustrated and tabu- 
lated in Fig. 1. A plain cylinder model is shown in Fig. A and a photograph 
of modified models (and their components) is reproduced as Fig. B. 

A solution of potassium permanganate was injected into the water just up- 
stream of the model to facilitate flow visualization. The complete details of 
the water channel tests are given in the following section, entitled Test 
Program. 

Preliminary experiments (test numbers 1 to 6) were made to explore the .§ 
plain cylinder behaviour under the test conditions available and to verify, 
qualitatively, the results of Meier-Windhorst’s work. These tests substanti- 
ated evidence found in Meier-Windhorst’s resuits that the qualitative char- 
acteristics of the vibration were independent of flow velocity (for subcritical i 
Reynolds numbers). For this reason all subsequent tests were conducted at a 
single convenient water speed. 
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FIORE 1 
WATER CHA 
MODEL 
2 PLAIN CYLINDER 
MODIFICD CYLINDER 
2 CYLINDER & 3 WIRES PARALLEL TO CYL. AXIS DETAILS & DEMENSIONS 


02023 
3 
WIRE DIAMETER(in. ) PITCH(in. ) 
0.023 2 
4 
WIRE DIAMETER(in. ) PITCH(ins ) 
0.023 ly 8, 16, 20 
02026 008 
0.029 1 
5 CYLINDER & oe Fig. B) 02032 20 
DISTANCE BETWEEN BUSHINGS - 1 3 
6 CYLINDER & RADIAL FINS(see 
FIN THICKNESS - 0.020in. 
7 POROSITY - 37% 
SHROUD HOLE DIA.(in.) ROW ORIENTATION WITH 
LOOTH RESPECT TO CYL. AXIS 
FULL Vio PARALLEL & PERPENDICULAR 
FULL 1/10 INCLINED LS DED. 
8 CYLINDER & PERFORATED HALF SHROUD(see Fig. C) 


SEE MODEL 7 V/s 
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WIND TUNNEL DRAG TEST INSTALLATION 
(AS VIEWED FROM DOWNSTREAM) 


FIG. G 
VIBRATION TEST INSTALLATION VIBRATION TEST INSTALLATION BASE 
(REFLECTING PLANE IN PLACE) (REFLECTING PLANE REMOVED) 
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The final tests of the plain cylinder (test numbers 7 to 11) were made by 
progressively increasing the moment of inertia in successive tests until the 
spring stiffness required to produce maximum amplitude became so great that 
the maximum double amplitudes were reduced to less than one diameter. This 
technique served not only to extend the range previously covered by Meier- 
Windhorst, but enabled appraisal of the effectiveness of profile modifications 
(tests 12 to 18) in suppressing vibrations of the order of those encountered in 
actual stack vibration. 

The moments of inertia of the various vibrating assembly configurations 
were determined by measuring the vibration frequency, in still water, for a 
known spring length and substituting this value in the formula 


VE 
VT 


where k was known for the chosen spring length from a bench calibration of 
the spring. Knowledge of this moment of inertia would then define the natural 
frequency of the assembly for any spring length using the above formula. 


Wind Tunnel 


The aerodynamic experiments were carried out in the 7.5 ft. diameter 
Eiffel type wind tunnel of Stanford University’s Guggenheim Aeronautic 
Laboratory. The maximum speed of this tunnel is approximately 130 ft. per 
sec. 

The plain cylinder wind tunnel model was a length of 6 inch outside diam- 
eter, 0.0625 inch wall, aluminum alloy tubing shrunk on, and clamped to, a 
cast iron base. 

The only type of profile modification investigated in the wind tunnel was 
the perforated shroud. Shrouds were made from 24 gauge aluminum alloy 
sheet incorporating the same porosity (37 ”) as that of the shrouds used in all 
water channel experiments. Spacing between shroud and cylinder (shroud 
gap) was maintained by six spacing rings. The shroud gaps and shroud hole 
diameters used in the wind tunnel tests are tabulated in the section entitled 
Test Program. 

The first series of wind tunnel tests (test numbers 19-22—see Test Pro- 
gram) were drag measurements made to establish the transition range of 
Reynolds numbers for the plain cylinder, and to compare the drag coefficients 
of plain and shrouded cylinders at speeds ranging from the lowest at which 
reliable force measurements could be made to the highest obtainable with each 
model. For these drag tests the model was bolted to a shielded, stiff plywood 
pedestal attached to the floating frame of the overhead, six-component aero- 
dynamic balance (see Fig. E). The ground at the base of a stack was simu- 
lated by a plywood reflecting plane which extended laterally beyond the limits 
of the airstream and had a length slightly greater than that of the free jet. 
The reflecting plane was so located that the exposed length of the model to its 
diameter was 10:1 and the midlength point was on the tunnel axis. 

To study the effectiveness of the perforated shroud as a vibration suppres- 
sor at subcritical, transitional and supercritical Reynolds numbers the tests 
listed as test numbers 23 to 25 in the Test Program were made. 

The vibration test installation is shown in Figs. F and G. The model was 
mounted, with tip upward, on a massive cast iron block surmounting a plywood 
pedestal bolted to the Eiffel chamber floor. The concentration of weight in the 
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cast iron base and the block gave an effective rigidity of support which was not 
obtainable from the relatively flexible floor structure of the Eiffel chamber. 
The reflection plane used in the drag tests was adapted to the vibration test 
installation. As may be seen in Fig. G, slots were cut in the base of the cyl- 
inder. The purpose of these slots was to reduce the model’s natural frequency 
of transverse vibration. At the time vibration tests were begun, it was be- 
lieved that this was essential to the attainment of maximum vibration ampli- 
tude. This belief had been fostered by the opinion expressed in several re- 
ports of observed vibration of large smokestacks, later found to be without 
foundation, that maximum vibration amplitude occurs as the result of “reson- 
ance” between the frequency of vortex discharge which corresponds to S = 0.2 
and the natural frequency of the stack. To satisfy this condition, i.e. V= 5fd, 
with the unslotted model whose natural frequency was 57 cps would have re- 
quired an airspeed of 142.5 ft. per sec., which could not be obtained in the 
Stanford tunnel. The slots were therefore cut and a weight added to the top of 
the plain cylinder to reduce the natural frequency of both the plain and 
shrouded models to 37.5 cps. The velocity required to satisfy the “resonance 
condition” was thus reduced to a value only slightly greater than the minimum 
for supercritical flow. 

An inertia pickup rigidly mounted within the tip of the model was used to 
sense the vibratory motion. The voltage produced by the acceleration of the 
pickup was transmitted to a cathode ray oscillograph. Vibration amplitude 
was determined by multiplying the amplitude of the oscillograph trace by an 
appropriate calibration constant. Vibration frequency was evaluated by deter- 
mining the sweep frequency which resulted in the production of a single 
Standing wave on the oscillograph screen. Oscillograms were made to verify 
the visual observations of the oscillograph trace behaviour. 


Test Program 


A summary of the exploratory tests conducted in the water channel and the 
corresponding test parameters are presented below in tabular form. Dimen- 
sions and photographs of the various models are shown in Figures 1 and B, 
respectively. 


Water Channel Vibration Tests - Preliminary 


Test Model I k Vv 
No. No. (in.-lb-sec?) (in. -lb/ rad) (fps) R 
1 1 0.335 15.7 - 22.8 0.467 3370 
2 1 .335 16.3 - 29.3 527 3820 
3 1 .335 16.3 - 36.2 -630 4560 
4 1 .335 17.7 - 47.5 .650 4640 
5 1 .335 17.7 - 47.5 -710 5150 
6 1 .335 17.7 0.392-0.722 2840-5236 
Water Channel Vibration Tests - Plain Cylinder 
7 1 2.151 168 - 223 0.658 4640 
8 1 2.810 186 - 384 0.658 4640 
9 1 3.720 236 - 445 0.658 4640 
10 1 4.893 301 - 423 0.658 4640 
11 1 6.722 352 - 615 0.658 4640 
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Water Channel Vibration Tests - Modified Cylinder 
V = 0.658 fps R = 4640 


Test Model Configuration I k 
_No._ (in. -lb-sec?) (in. -Ib/ rad) 


. + parallel wires 0.335 25 - 27 
. + 3-wire helixes 0.335 25 - 48 
. + 6-wire helixes* 0.335 & 6.313 25 - 615 
. + bushings 0.405 16 - 41 
. + radial fins 6.803 168 - 615 
. + perf. shroud 0.482 - 6.537 25 - 725 
. + perf. half shroud 6.711 423 - 725 


The models used in the wind tunnel tests, which were made to determine 
the drag and vibration characteristics of plain and shrouded cylinders, are 
identified by the numbers and dimensions listed below. 


Wind Tunnel - Drag Tests 


Test Model Shroud Hole 
No. No. Dia. (in.) 


Plain Cylinder 
19 --- 
Shrouded Cylinder 
20 3/4 
21 1/4 
22 1/4 


Wind Tunnel - Vibration Tests 


Plain Cylinder 
23 9 --- 
Shrouded Cylinder4 
24 12 1/4 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Water Channel 
Plain Cylinder Tests. 


The results of the preliminary tests, in which water speed was varied and 
model moment of inertia and restraining spring stiffness held constant, are 
presented in Fig. 2. The vibration characteristics of this model are sub- 
stantially those observed by Meier -Windhorst (see Introduction) for a rela- 
tively flexible, undamped model in subcritical flow. 


Wire diameter and helix pitch varied. 

Fin orientation varied. 

Hole size and row orientation varied. 

No data are presented for this test as no periodic vibration was observed. 
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The results of subsequent tests, made to explore cylinder behaviour over 
a broader range of cylinder flexibility are presented in Fig. 3. It can be seen 
that large amplitudes persisted as flexibility decreased until a critical value 
was reached, beyond which amplitude diminished rapidly. The region of rela- 
tively small amplitudes is particularly significant in connection with the pres- 
ent investigation because stacks of current design are likely to fail if the tip 
double amplitude exceeds half a diameter. 

Fig. 3 also shows the effect of flexibility on vibration frequency. As stiff- 
ness increases the frequency of vibration departs further from the values pre- 
dicted by a constant Strouhal number of 0.20 until, at a stiffness correspond- 
ing to a double amplitude of 0.8 diameter, the curve of vibration frequency is 
virtually coincident with the curve of natural frequency. 


Modified Cylinder Tests. 


The various profile modifications tested are shown in Figs. 1, A and B. 
The wires parallel to the cylinder axis and the radially projecting fins were 
selected as profile modifications which might fix the stagnation and separa- 
tion points and hence weaken the strength of the discharged vortices. It was 
thought that wire helixes and concentric bushings might prevent the formation 
of continuous vortices of full cylinder length—wire helixes forcing flow sepa- 
ration to occur at different azimuth angles in adjacent cross sections, and 
bushings causing vortices to be discharged at different frequencies from ad- 
jacent sections of different diameter. A perforated shroud was tested as a 
vortex suppression device because it was thought that the shroud would break 
up the flow into a large number of small vortices with the result of minimiz- 
ing the periodic asymmetry of flow about the cylinder. 

The variation of vibration amplitude and frequency for these profile modi- 
fications over a wide range of cylinder flexibility is presented in Figs. 4 and 
5. It will be noted that the shroud proved to be the most effective suppressor 
at all stiffnesses, and for comparison purposes the envelopes of shrouded 
cylinder and plain cylinder amplitudes are presented with the results of the 
less effective suppressors in Fig. 4. The following behaviour was exhibited 
by the less effective suppressors: the parallel wires and radial fins pos- 
sessed only unidirectional effectiveness and hence would not prove to be 
satisfactory suppressors in a stack application. The most beneficial helical 
configuration was not sufficiently effective to merit further consideration. 
The curve of amplitude versus stiffness for the cylinder with the bushings 
rose above the plain cylinder envelope, and attained an amplitude which might 
be expected of a plain cylinder with a diameter intermediate between those of 
the basic cylinder and the bushings. 

Fig. 5 shows that the shroud was effective in suppressing vibration at all 
stiffnesses. It can be seen that the shroud became increasingly effective as 
stiffness increased. The application of a shroud to a cylinder which vibrated 
with a double amplitude of two diameters reduced amplitude by about 50 per 
cent, while double amplitudes of 0.7 diameter were reduced by 97 per cent. 
The effectiveness of suppressing small amplitude vibration is particularly 
promising because double amplitudes of the order of half a diameter have led 
to full scale stack failure. 

The explanation of the effectiveness of the shroud can be readily deduced 
from a comparison of Figs. C and D. It will be seen that the individual 
vortices streaming in rows from the shrouded cylinder are smaller and much 
more closely spaced (hence are discharged at a higher frequency) than those 
shed by the plain cylinder. Comparison of these figures also indicates that 
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the spacing of the large vortices discharged from the plain cylinder was ap- 
proximately that of the large vortices formed far behind the shrouded cylinder 
by the coalescence of the small, closely spaced vortices. As the vibration 
frequencies of the plain and shrouded cylinders were approximately the same, 
it is apparent that what little vibration was experienced by the shrouded 
cylinder must have been caused by the large vortices in the Karman street 
formed several diameters downstream. Their influence on the flow adjacent 
to the cylinder was small because the tangential velocity which characterizes 
vortex motion is inversely proportional to the distance from the center of the 
vortex. 

The effects of varying the size and arrangement of the holes in the shroud 
were superficially investigated. Fig. 5 indicates that the shroud became 
slightly more effective as the hole size was increased while porosity was 
held constant. Rows of holes parallel and perpendicular to the cylinder axis 
proved more beneficial than rows inclined at 45 degrees. The application of 
the shroud to the iower half of the immersed length of the cylinder resulted 
in amplitude reductions of much less than one-half that effected by the full 
shroud. 

Vibration frequency characteristics have been omitted from the discussion 
of the results of profile modifications because the variation of frequency with 
stiffness followed the same pattern as that described for the plain cylinder, 
i.e. as stiffness increased the vibration frequency of the modified models ap- 
proached the natural frequency. This can be seen in a particular instance by 
comparison of the frequency curves of the shrouded cylinder in Fig. 5 with 
those of the plain cylinder in Fig. 3. 


Wind Tunnel 
Drag Tests 


Plain cylinder tests (Fig. 6) demonstrated that transition occurred between 
Reynolds numbers of 130,000 and 280,000. As the Reynolds number attained 
at maximum tunnel speed was 420,000, a considerable portion of the tunnel 
speed range was available for testing within the supercritical regime. The 
drag coefficients for the smooth cylinder were found to be consistent with 
previously published data (Ref. 11). 

The results of the drag tests of the shrouded cylinders (Fig. 6) show that 
the drag coefficient for each of the shrouded configurations remained substan- 
tially constant throughout the explored range of Reynolds numbers at values 
intermediate between the sub and supercritical drag coefficients of the plain 
cylinder. Investigation into the effects of shroud hole size on drag coefficient 
indicated, as might have been expected, that smaller holes resulted in a larger 
drag coefficient when porosity remained constant. The drag coefficient was 
found to increase as the shroud gap was enlarged. As the coefficients were 
based on the projected area of the shroud, this means that the drag increased 
in greater proportion than the projected area. 

It should be noted that constancy of drag coefficient implies that the nature 
of the flow about the shrouded cylinder also remained substantially unchanged 
within the range of Reynolds numbers explored. In view of the extent of that 
range, it appears reasonable to anticipate that a similar form of flow will 
characterize the Reynolds numbers at which full scale stack vibration occurs. 
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FIG. H 7 
(TRANSITION REGIME) 
PLAIN CYLINDER (SEE FIG.7) SHROUDED CYLINDER 
q 5-25 ib/tt? 5-25 
37-5 cps t=» 37 cps 


n= 37-5 cps 


FIG. I 
(LOW SUBCRITICAL) 
PLAIN CYLINDER SHROUDED CYLINDER 
q*10-8 q*10-5 ib/tt2 
{237-5 cps cps 


37-5 cps 


This leads to disproportionate indication of the amplitudes of high and low 
frequencies of vibration. As the secondary vibrations in these figures have 
frequencies about seven times those of the primaries, their relative ampli- 
tudes were actually little more than 1/50 of those indicated by the oscillo- 
graph trace. 


Vibration Tests - Shrouded Cylinder. 


Visual observation of the oscillograph trace revealed no identifiable peri- 
odic vibration of the shrouded model at any wind speed. (Wake pulsations 
could be felt by hand close behind the plain cylinder, but were not detected 
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Vibration Tests— Plain Cylinder. 


At the low airspeeds which correspond to subcritical Reynolds numbers, 
the plain cylinder exhibited no appreciable vibration. 

In the transition and supercritical regimes, irregular vibration was inter - 
spersed with short intervals of periodic oscillation, and the frequency of this 
regular vibration was always equal to the natural frequency of the cylinder. 
The fraction of time occupied by regular oscillation was greater in the transi- 
tion region than at supercritical Reynolds numbers, but the duration of peri- 
odic behavior was never more than half the total time. 

The variation of amplitude with dynamic pressure is presented in Fig. 7.* 
The large response to wind excitation which occurred in the transition range 
is believed to be a consequence of the inherent instability of flow separation 
which characterizes this regime. It also appears likely that this instability 
was amplified by the transverse motion of the cylinder. The amplitude of vi- 
bration diminished as transition was completed, but grew continuously there- 
after as speeds increased in the supercritical regime. 

At all airspeeds, the frequency of the only distinguishable periodic vibra- 
tion was the natural frequency of the cylinder. It will be recalled that similar 
reluctance to vibrate at frequencies other than the natural frequency was 
noted in connection with the water channel tests of relatively stiff plain cyl- 
inder models. This phenomenon has also been observed by various investi- 
gators dealing with a variety of structures subject to wind induced oscillation: 
tall concrete and steel stacks (Refs. 12 and 13); suspension bridges (Refs. 14 
and 15); and suspended pipe lines (Refs. 9 and 16). The records of Pagon 
(Ref. 13) also indicate that stack vibration is characterized by the same in- 
termittency of irregular and periodic oscillation as that displayed by the 
wind tunnel model in the present investigation. Moreover, the reports of 
Omori and Pagon indicate that, contrary to current opinion, large amplitudes 
are attained by smokestacks at Strouhal numbers considerably less than 0.2 
and thus further the belief held by the author that stack vibration at transi- 
tional and supercritical Reynolds numbers is a self excited phenomenon. 
That is, the spasmodic occurrence of large amplitude vibration, at only the 
natural frequency, appears to have no other explanation than the “self trig- 
gering”, or regulating, influence of the cylinder’s occasionally excited motion 
at natural frequency upon the otherwise aperiodic discharge of vortices. The 
fact that the wind speeds observed (or estimated) during some large ampli- 
tude stack vibrations were such that the values of the corresponding Strouhal 
numbers were approximately 0.2 is now believed to be entirely coincidental. 

Because of the intermittent character of vibration, photographic records 
(Figs. H to K) were made to confirm visual observations. This was accom- 
plished by taking an instantaneous photograph (approximately 1/25 sec.) at 
the moment a regular wave form appeared on the oscillograph screen. The 
persistence of periodic vibration for an appreciable interval of time is ap- 
parent in the similarly obtained time exposures (approximately one second) 
which are reproduced in Figs. Jand K. To preclude misinterpretation of 
these oscillograms, attention is drawn to the fact that the output of an inertia 
pickup is proportional to the amplitude and the square of vibration frequency. 


* Drag coefficient is also plotted in Fig. 7 for convenient reference. It 
should be noted that Cp is plotted against dynamic pressure in this chart, 
whereas in Fig. 6 Reynolds number was the abscissa. 
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within four diameters downstream of the shrouded model.) Oscillograms were 
made to confirm visual observations and these, reproduced in Fig. H show the 
effectiveness of the shroud in suppressing vibration in the transition regime. 
Figs. I, J, and K illustrate similar effectiveness at speeds in the supercritical 
region. 

The present experiments have demonstrated the effectiveness of the shroud 
as a vibration suppressor at supercritical Reynolds numbers under only one 
set of conditions, i.e. those which correspond to a very stiff cylinder which, 
without a shroud, oscillated with small amplitudes. While it is obviously de- 
sirable to obtain proof of the effectiveness of the shroud in suppressing large 
amplitude vibration at supercritical Reynolds numbers, the difficulty of pro- 
viding a sufficiently flexible model with which such Reynolds numbers could 
be attained in the Stanford tunnel prevented such tests. However, it is in- 
ferred from the results obtained that the action of the shroud during incipient 
stages of periodic motion would greatly inhibit the development of large am- 
plitudes of vibration. Moreover, subcritical data from the water channel and 
the drag characteristics of the shrouded configuration appear to justify the 
expectation of comparable effectiveness when applied to more flexible cylin- 
ders. 


CONC LUSIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn from this study of the vibration of 
circular cylinders, which was directed primarily toward solution of the prob- 
lem of smokestack vibration: 

1. The general characteristics of the vibration of circular cylinders in 
fluid streams (in the absence of compressibility effects) may be described as 
follows: 

At subcritical Reynolds numbers continuous, periodic vibration occurs, 
the characteristics of which are controlled by the conflict between the tend- 
ency of the cylinder to vibrate at its natural frequency and the tendency of a 
stationary cylinder to discharge vortices—and thus force vibration--at a rate 
proportional to fluid velocity (i.e. vibration characterized by a constant 
Strouhal number). The resulting vibration occurs within a limited range of 
fluid velocity—the range diminishing as cylinder flexibility is decreased. 
Vibration frequency lies between the natural frequency and that corresponding 
to a constant Strouhal number, approaching the natural frequency as cylinder 
flexibility is reduced. The relatively large and nearly uniform maximum am- 
plitudes characterizing a wide range of low stiffness diminish rapidly as 
flexibility is reduced below a certain critical value. 

As a consequency of the aperiodic shedding of vortices by a rigid cyl- 
inder in the transitional and supercritical flow regimes, the tendency to vi- 
brate at a frequency proportional! to velocity disappears and periodic vibra- 
tion of a flexible cylinder occurs only at the natural frequency. However, 
regular periodic vibration is not continuous at these speeds; it occurs only 
spasmodically and irregular vibration of comparatively small amplitude 
occupies the remainder of the time. The amplitude of periodic vibration is 
relatively large in the transition range (due to the instability of flow separa- 
tion), but diminishes upon entrance into the supercritical regime, and in- 
creases continuously to very large values with further increase of speed. 
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2. Profile modifications which consisted of wires parallel to the cylinder 
axis, helical wires, spaced concentric bushings, and radial fins were relative- 
ly ineffective in suppressing vibration in the subcritical flow regime. 

3. The enclosure of a plain cylinder within a concentric perforated shroud 
proved effective in suppressing vibration at subcritical, transitional and super - 
critical Reynolds numbers. At subcritical Reynolds numbers the shroud be- 
came increasingly effective as cylinder flexibility decreased, reducing plain 
cylinder vibration amplitudes of the order of two diameters by 50 per cent, 
and amplitudes of 0.7 diameter by 97 per cent. The shroud virtually elimi- 
nated periodic vibration of a stiff model at transitional and supercritical 
Reynolds numbers. 

4. It is believed that if a full scale stack were equipped with a perforated 
shroud it would be substantially immune to wind-induced vibration because: 

(a) the demonstrated absence of scale effect upon the drag coefficients 
of shrouded cylinder models warrants the expectation of closely similar flow 
at the very large Reynolds numbers characteristic of stacks; and 

(b) the proven effectiveness of the shroud as a suppressor of small am- 
plitude vibration makes it reasonable to expect that the shroud would inhibit 
the attainment of large amplitudes, particularly under conditions of only 
Spasmodic excitation. 
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SYNOPSIS 


This paper is confined to a summarization and correlation of the results 
of a number of theses studies on open channel flow in the range of Reynolds 
numbers below about 4 x 104. Hydraulic diameter is used as the length pa- 
rameter in Reynolds number. Smooth laminar-, smooth turbulent-, rough 
laminar-, and rough turbulent-flow are considered separately, as is transi- 
tion from laminar to turbulent flow in smooth channels. 

The results indicate that at these small Reynolds numbers, smooth chan- 
nel flow, both laminar and turbulent, is quantitatively similar to smooth pipe 
flow. Rough channel flow is probably qualitatively similar to rough pipe and 
rough plate flow, but there is no adequate method available to correlate rough 
flows in the small Reynolds number range. Channel shape is important in 
laminar flow, but its entire effect may be determined theoretically. There 
is only a negligibly small channel shape effect in smooth, turbulent flow and 
a somewhat more pronounced effect in rough, turbulent flow. Transition 
generally occurs at slightly higher Reynolds numbers in channels than in 
pipes, the exact effect depending on shape. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past 25 years a large number of more or less related experi- 
mental studies have been made at the University of Minnesota on the hydrau- 
lics of flow in open and closed conduits. Much of the experimental work has 
been directed particularly toward establishing physical relationships of flow 
at small Reynolds numbers. Among these studies were a number of graduate 
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theses concerned with steady, uniform flow in open channels in the laminar, 
transitional, and lower turbulent regions. This paper is limited to summari- 
zation and the presentation of a synthesis of the results of these studies 
which were conducted at the St. Anthony Falls Hydraulic Laboratory. (1-7) 

This paper concerns only flows with the Froude number less than unity— 
that is, subcritical flow—and at high Weber numbers—that is, where capil- 
lary effects do not have significant influence upon the flow pattern. Further- 
more, the treatment is confined to that part of the channel length where the 
boundary layer is fully developed—that is, where the velocity profiles over 
the reach of channel considered are essentially constant. 

For the purpose of this paper the experimental studies naturally group 
themselves into two categories: (a) smooth channels, and (b) rough channels. 
There is the further classification into laminar flow, transition from laminar 
to turbulent flow, and turbulent flow. Therefore, in the following discussions 
an analytical presentation is given for each type of flow, followed immedi- 
ately by a discussion of the experimental results pertaining to that flow for 
various channel shapes. Thus far, the most extensive experimental studies 
at the St. Anthony Falls Laboratory have been with smooth channels; there- 
fore, this category is given primary consideration. However, flow in rough 
channels at low Reynolds numbers has also received attention in the test 
program and the results are here discussed, although much further research 
in this area is yet to be accomplished. 


Notation 


The notation used in this paper is defined where first introduced and is 
tabulated in Appendix A of this report. A Cartesian coordinate system is 
used in the algebraic treatment with the positive z-axis oriented in the di- 
rection of flow, the y-z plane vertical, and the origin at the free surface. 
The velocity at any point in the channel is w and the mean velocity is W. The 
slope, s, is taken as positive when the channel inclination is downward in the 
direction of flow. 

Channel friction is evaluated by using the Darcy-Weisbach friction factor, 
f, defined by the equation 


S*4R 29g 


where 4R is the hydraulic diameter, R being the hydraulic radius, or channel 
cross-sectional area divided by its wetted perimeter, and g is the accelera- 

tion of gravity. The friction factor is related to the Chezy “C” and Manning 

“n” by 
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Experimental Setup 


Several experimental setups were used in the theses studies. However, 
they were basically the same as regards scale of the tests, system of circu- 
lation of the liquid mediums, and the instrumentation. 

Figure 1 is typical of the apparatus. Channels of rectangular, fixed 90- 
degree triangular, variable triangular, and circular-arc cross sections were 
used. The test channels were formed from either a single rolled structural 
shape or, for the triangular channel of adjustable central angle, from two 
structural channels back to back with a sheet of rubber cemented across the 
pair of flanges at the vertex. The rectangular channel was 15 ft long and the 
others were either 20 or 22 ft long. The channels were all perfectly straight 
(probably within 0.01 in.), untwisted, and glossy smooth. The triangular 
channel of fixed vertex measured closely 90.7 degrees. The central angle of 
the channel of controllable shape could be closely set by screw adjustment 
arranged at four sections in the length of the channel. In general, an excep- 
tionally high degree of precision in shape and control was possible. 

A pumped recirculating system was used and included a low level reser- 
voir, as well as a smaller head reservoir from which the channel was fed. 
The channels were all provided with bell-mouthed entrances which were re- 
movable. The discharge through the channel was measured by intercepting 
the flow in a weighing tank over measured intervals normally of several 
minutes duration. Both water and kerosene were used in the experiments 
and the temperature was controlled so as to hold the viscosity constant for 
each test. 

Each channel was provided with three piezometer wells spaced at 5-ft 
intervals along its length. In the case of the rectangular channel, the pie- 
zometer wells were at distances of 2, 7, and 12 ft from the end of the bell- 
mouthed entrance; for the other channels the wells were either 7, 12, and 17 
ft; or 8, 13, and 18 ft from the entrance. The fluid surface elevations in the 
wells could be measured to 0.001 in. by micrometer-fitted point gages. 
These gages were also used to set the channel slope and measure the depth 
of flow. In establishing flow in the channel, the tail gate was so adjusted that 
the depths measured at the last two piezometer taps, at least, were identical 
within 0.001 inch. (As will be noted subsequently, even this procedure was 
not sufficient to insure uniform flow at the highest Reynolds numbers of 
laminar flow because of the developing boundary layer. For most experi- 
mental runs, however, uniform flow was obtained.) 

Velocity data (e.g., shown in Fig. 3 for flow at the 12-ft piezometer well) 
were obtained with a fine Pitot tube, the velocity head being measured in an 
adjacent well and referred to the piezometer well for the reference pres- 
sures. The tube could be traversed vertically and laterally by micrometer 
screw adjustment; the position was recorded to 0.01 inch. Surface velocity 
observations were made on floating particles of sufficient thickness to avoid 
inhibition by surface tension phenomena. 


Smooth Channels—Laminar Flow 


Theory 


The Navier-Stokes equations (8) are applicable. With the stipulations 
previously stated, the pressure at the free surface is zero (atmospheric), 
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the x- and y-components of the velocity are everywhere zero, and the z- 
component, w, is not a function of z. Hence, the Navier-Stokes equations 
reduce to 


(1) 


(2) 


where p is the pressure, p is the density and v is the kinematic viscosity of 
the liquid, and the external force is due to gravity and has the components 
per unit mass Y ~ - g in the y-direction, and Z ~ gS in the z-direction. 
Equation (1) shows that the pressure distribution is hydrostatic, leaving 
Eq. (2) to be solved for w when the appropriate boundary conditions are given. 
The solution of Eq. (2) is a two-dimensional problem in the x-y plane. 

Equation (2) is a form of Poisson’s equation and is applicable to such 
other problems as the determination of the streamlines for fluid enclosed by 
a rotating cylindrical boundary and the stress due to torsion of a cylindrical 
shaft. Analytical solutions can be obtained whenever the given cross section 
can be mapped conformally on the interior of a circle and approximate solu- 
tions can be obtained by numerical and other methods for any boundary 
configuration. (9) 

The boundary conditions on Eq. (2) are 


(a) w = 0 on all solid boundaries 


(b) = ~0 at y = 0 (at the free surface) 


The approximation sign is used in condition (b) because the presence of the 
atmosphere at the liquid surface results in a small drag and a non-zero 
value of the derivative. In solving Eq. (2), the derivative is made equal to 
zero; the influence of the resulting approximation may be estimated by com- 
parison with experimental data. Several useful solutions of Eq. (2) are given 
in Appendix B. (These solutions are the same, of course, as for closed‘con- 
duits obtained by reflecting the solid boundary in the free surface.) 

Once Eq. (2) has been solved, the mean velocity W is given by 


(3) 


where A is the cross-sectional area of the channel and the integral is taken 
over the entire cross section. Values of W for several channel shapes are 
also given in Appendix B. 

The equation defining the friction factor may be written 
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where Re is the Reynolds number given by 
Re= SRW (5) 


and 


2 
K= 32gSR 6) 


yw 


Since by Eqs. (2) and (3), W is proportional to gS/v and has a specific value 
for each channel shape, K is a purely numerical coefficient dependent only 
on channel shape. Theoretical values of K for several channel shapes are 
also given in Appendix B. Equation (4) plots as a straight line of slope minus 
one on full logarithmic paper. 


Experiment 


Experimental data pertaining to Eq. (4) are plotted on four graphs in Fig. 2; 
one for rectangular channels, one for triangular channels with 90-degree ver- 
tex angle, one for triangular channels with 60- and 120-degree vertex angles, 
and one for triangular channels with 30- and 150-degree vertex angles. Equa- 
tion (4), with applicable values of K taken from Appendix B, is also plotted on 
each of these figures. (The value of K used for the 30- and 150-degree chan- 
nels is that for the 60-, 90-, and 120-degree channels since the value for the 
30- and 150-degree channels has not been computed; this value would seem to 
be approximately correct in view of Appendix B.) Not shown are similar data 
for circular-arc and 45-degree vertex angle, triangular channels; these are 
not sufficiently different from the data shown to warrant another figure, 
grouping about the line f = 64/Re for the circular-arc channels and falling 
just below the line f = 57/Re for the triangular channel. 

Experimental data pertaining to the solution of Eq. (2) for 90-degree tri- 
angular channels are given as velocity profiles in Fig. 3. The experimental 
points are compared with the theoretical results obtained from Appendix B-3. 
The experimental data correspond to the points marked I, II, and III on the 
graph for the 90-degree triangular channel in Figure 2. 

(Even though the goal of the present research was to investigate fully de- 
veloped flow, the lengths of the channels involved made it necessary to ac- 
cept some data where the boundary layer was clearly still developing. The 
exact length of the developing laminar boundary layer in a channel is not 
known. In a circular pipe, the entrance length, in hydraulic diameters, is 
estimated to be less than a tenth of the Reynolds number.(10) Applying this 
criterion to the present experiments, it is found that all of the data below a 
Reynolds number of about 1500 are in fully developed flow; however, as the 
Reynolds number increases, more and more of the data become influenced Bh « 
by the entrance region, depending on the hydraulic diameter for each experi- ig 
ment. Hence, the gradual departure of the data from the theoretical curves ae 
in Fig. 2 at the higher Reynolds numbers is not to be attributed entirely to a 
transition but may be a result of including part of the entrance region in the 
channel reach for which data were obtained.) 

It may be concluded that the theoretical results given by Eqs. (2), (3), (4), 
and (6) give a good estimate of the actual values in fully developed laminar 
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flow in open channels. The entire effect of channel shape is given by these 
equations. The surface effect on the friction factor (which arises from as- 
suming the velocity derivative at the surface is equal to zero and from 
neglecting surface tension) is minor. 


Smooth Channels—Transition to Turbulence 


For each of the data points represented in Fig. 2 for the rectangular and 
90-degree triangular channels, the observer noted whether the flow appeared 
to be clearly laminar, clearly turbulent, or some of each. The observation 
for laminar flow was usually made by observing reflections of a long, 
straight object aligned with the channel in the liquid surface—an unbroken 
reflection was taken to indicate pure laminar flow. The data point of highest 
Reynolds number for which the flow appeared clearly laminar, is indicated 
by a letter “L” on the symbol for that point. 

The solid symbol in Fig. 2 (rectangular channel, 2b/d = 5.1 at Re = 2550) 
represents data obtained with the bell-mouthed entrance removed. Apparent- 
ly, the removal of the bell mouth, and thereby the disturbance of the fiow at 
the entrance, did not influence the character of the flow. Had the flow been 
in a transitional rather than laminar regime, a measurable effect would 
ordinarily have been expected. 

Figure 4 shows velocity profiles corresponding to the data points marked 
IV and V in the transitional region of Fig. 2 for the 90-degree triangular 
channel. These are compared with the profiles from laminar theory already 
shown in Fig. 3. Data point IV is very closely the same as the previously 
shown laminar flow data, with a slight tendency toward increased velocity 
nearest the wall. On the other hand, point V shows clearly the higher veloci- 
ty near the wall characteristic of a turbulent boundary layer. 

To determine the Reynolds number of transition unequivocally, it would 
be necessary to prepare diagrams like those in Fig. 2, from data obtained 
with sufficient entry length. Transition would then be marked where the ex- 
perimental data departed from the theoretical line of slope minus one. From 
the present observations, it appears that there is a shape effect on the Rey- 
nolds number of transition. Values in Table I, which follows this section, 
are estimated from Fig. 2 and from similar figures not presented herein. 

For the triangular channels, many more data were available at the 90- 
degree vertex angle than for the other angles. If equally representative data 
were available for all channels, it is possible that estimated transitional 
Reynolds numbers might be lower for the channels of vertex angle different 
from 90-degrees. 

Although the experimental channels were isolation mounted to prevent 
direct vibration by the pumping equipment, it is believed that there was still 
enough disturbance present to cause transition at the lowest possible Rey- 
nolds number. The values given below are therefore judged indicative of 
the lower Reynolds number of transition. This appraisal is supported by the 
solid data point in Fig. 2 already referred to. 
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TRANSITION REYNOLDS NUMBER 


Rectangular Channel 
Depth Ratio 2b/d = Tol 2b/d = 5,1 2b/d = 366 2b/d = 267 
Transition Re 2350+ 3100 3600 2650 


Triangular Channel 
Vertex Angle 30° 45° 60° 90° 120° 150° 
Transition Re 2000 2300 2700 2350 3150 2800 


— 


Circular-Arc Channel 


Semicircular Arc: Transition Re = 2200 


Smooth Channels—Turbulent Flow 


Theory 


In the absence of a complete theory of turbulent flow, the value of the 
Darcy-Weisbach friction factor for open channels can only be estimated on 
a semi-empirical basis from earlier work on pipes. Such estimates have 
been made by Keulegan(!1) and the subject is discussed by Rouse.(12) Keu- 
legan made use of the logarithmic turbulent velocity profile, assuming this 
to be adequately descriptive at the velocity everywhere except in the laminar 
sub-layer; his results are equivalent to 


| 
— =2.03 log Re /f -099 (Ta) 
Jt 


for an average rectangular channel, and to 


—=203logPe /f-09 (7b) 
Jt 


for a 90-degree triangular channel, the shape factor being included in the 
last term. Equation (7b) is identical with the result for a smooth, circular 
pipe which is usually modified to 


5 2 log Re./f -0.8 (7c) 


to conform better with experimental results. 

For the present purposes where only small Reynolds numbers are in- 
volved, a power law profile is adequate and easier to handle than a logarith- 
mic profile. Again, the profile is assumed to be adequately representative 
of the velocity throughout the channel. The appropriate profile along a normal 
to a straight wall is 
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w m 

B( Vv ) (8) 

where w, = V T)/P is the friction velocity, Tg is the wall friction per unit 

area where the normal joins the wall, h is the distance from the wall and B 

and m are constants. For the smooth, circular pipe, Blasius gives the ex- 

perimental result 


f= (9a) 
Re'4 


where the Reynolds number is based on pipe diameter. Equation (9a) cor- 
responds to B = 8.6, m = 1/7 in Eq. (8). Equation (9a) will also apply to a 

semicircular channel if there are no secondary currents. For a very wide 
channel the profile, Eq. (8), with B = 8.6 and m = 1/7 will yield 


Re'/4 


If the velocity profile is taken along a line other than a normal to a wall, 
Eq. (8) will no longer apply directly. For example, for the vertical profile 
along the line of symmetry of a 90-degree triangular channel, the velocity at 
any point P is given by Eq. (8) with h = y/ ¥2. However, w, varies from the 
vertex to the free surface. If W, is the mean friction velocity defined by 


where G and p are empirical constants which measure the distribution of 

friction velocity along the wall. Using the above relation and with b = 8.6, 
m = 1/7, the profile along the line of symmetry of a 90-degree triangular 
channel is 


1+8p)/7 


Experiment 


In Fig. 5, experimental data for various rectangular and triangular chan- 
nels in the lower turbulent Reynolds number range are presented as graphs 
of friction factor versus Reynolds number. Equation (9a) is plotted for com- 
parative purposes on all of the graphs and Eq. (9b) is also plotted on one of 
them. Similar data obtained for circular-arc channels and for 45-degree 
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Fig. 6 = Velocity Profiles for Smooth, Turbulent Flow 
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triangular channels are not shown in the figures. For comparison Keulegan(11) 
gives the equivalent of 


¢ 0325 


as the mean line of all of Bazins’ data on smooth rectangular channels. The 
data in Fig. 5 could be represented equally well by Eqs. (7a) and (7b) for the 
rectangular and triangular channels, respectively. 

In Fig. 6, velocity profiles are shown for two of the data points for the 
90-degree triangular channel. Profiles both normal to the wall and along the 
line of symmetry are plotted on full logarithmic paper to facilitate compari- 
son with Eqs. (8) and (10). The experimental data yield m = 1/7 and p =0.076; 
B = 8.3 and 8.8 for the two separate graphs, but if the two sets of data were 
superimposed on one graph, B = 8.6 would adequately describe the average 
line through the data along the normals; G = 1.14 or 1.36 for the two graphs. 
(It is to be noted that the least accurate data in these experiments is the 
measurement of the slope. This measurement enters directly into the com- 
putation of W, so that the coefficients B and G, as determined in Fig. 6 are 
less accurate than the exponents, m and p.) 

It is believed that the entrance length problem in the turbulent-flow region 
was minor. In smooth pipes with disturbed entrance conditions at a Reynolds 
number of the order of 104, only 12 diameters are required theoretically for 
the wall friction to become equal to its value in fully developed flow. (13 
Furthermore, the velocity profiles shown in Fig. 6 are characteristic of 
fully developed turbulent flow. 

It is concluded from the data in Figs. 5 and 6 that at these small Reynolds 
numbers: 

(a) Channel shape has relatively little influence on frictional loss. 

(b) The law given by Eq. (9a) for the friction factor for smooth pipes is 
adequately representative of all smooth channels. Equation (7c) is 
also adequate. 

(c) The power law velocity distribution given by Eq. (8) with B > 8.6 and 
m = 1/7 is acceptably representative of the true velocity distribution 
except near the free surface. 


Rough Channels—Laminar Flow 


Theory 


Following a familiar line of reasoning for rough pipes, (14) the velocity in 
a 90-degree triangular channel at a distance from the wall equivalent to the 
roughness height, k, is approximately (from Appendix B-3), 


-nkc 


where d is the depth of liquid in the channel and k/d<<1. The relative 
roughness is then given by the tip Reynolds number of the roughness and is 
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Fig. 8 - Friction Factor for Rough, Turbulent Flow Using Abrasive Cloth Roughness 
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assuming that the presence of the roughness does not affect the flow. There 
is, presumably, some critical value of the tip-roughness Reynolds number 
below which the laminar flow is practically undisturbed by the wakes of the 
roughness elements. Calling this critical value Re,,, 


ke 


71 Re k 


in order for the laminar flow to be uninfluenced by the roughness. The criti- 
cal roughness Reynolds number must depend on the shape and spacing of the 
roughness elements. 

If the roughness height is greater than the value given by Eq. (11), the 
friction factor can be expected to be larger than the calculated value for 
laminar flow, and the velocity profile near the wall can be expected to be 
shifted away from the wall. No theoretical method is available for comput- 
ing the magnitude of these effects; not only the roughness height, but also its 
shape and spacing will enter into the result. 


Experiment 


A series of experiments were conducted in the 90-degree triangular chan- 
nel previously described, using rough surfaces. The surfaces were prepared 
by cementing abrasive cloth to the smooth channel walls. Sharp-edged parti- 
cles constituted the abrasive material. Two grades of cloth were used; spe- 
cifications are contained in the following table. 


Table II 
DESCRIPTIVE TABULATION OF ROUGH SURFACES 


Range of — Approximate Approximate 
Grain Diameter Mean Diameter Mean Spacing 
Inches Inches Inches 


Fine 0.0105-0,.0132 0.0119 0.0144 
Coarse 0.026-0.0307 0.0283 0.0386 


Results of the experiments at Reynolds numbers below 5000 are given in 
Fig. 7 as a plot of friction factor versus Reynolds number. The channel 
bottom is taken at the base of the roughness elements in calculating the data. 
Velocity profiles were not measured. The theoretical result for laminar flow 
in smooth, 90-degree triangular channels is shown for comparison by the 
heavy line in Fig. 7. There is little doubt that the roughness of the type used 
has influenced the laminar flow. 

If the friction factor and Reynolds number for the data in Fig. 7 are re- 
calculated, taking the channel bottom at the tips of the roughness elements, 
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the data are brought closer to the theoretical line, but the fine cloth data lie 
generally above the coarse cloth data. 

(It should be noted that some of the divergence of the experimental data in 
Fig. 7 might be attributable to a too short entry length, as was the case in 
Fig. 2. The entry length for these rough channel data was 11 ft; this corre- 
sponds to a range of from 80 hydraulic diameters at some of the high Rey- 
nolds numbers to 400 hydraulic diameters at the smaller Reynolds numbers. 
There is, thus, some possible effect of entry length especially for Reynolds 
numbers above 2000.) 

It is concluded from Eq. (11) that the critical-roughness Reynolds number 
is less than two for the roughness used herein. This value is of smaller 
order than has previously been assumed for uniform sand roughness in 


pipes. (14 
Rough Channels—Turbulent Flow 


Theory 


No completely satisfactory theory for rough, turbulent flow exists, even 
for pipes. It has become common practice to describe a rough surface by 
the height k, or nominal height k,, of the roughness particles. Although this 
practice facilitates correlating friction loss data in special cases, it must be 
used with caution in dealing with arbitrarily rough surfaces. Even whenusing 
surfaces roughened artificially in systematic pattern, generally more than a 
single linear dimension is required to describe the roughness geometrically; 
equations or formulas for friction loss which contain only the single rough- 
ness parameter k or kg, cannot, therefore, be expected to be generally valid 
under all conditions. Although formulas involving two or more linear rough- 
ness measures have been proposed (by Morris, (15) for example) and even 
appear to be verified by some of the experimental data which follow, these 
formulas have not been sufficiently tested to warrant publication as recog- 
nized theory. 

The most satisfactory investigation of rough surfaces to date has been 
that of Nikuradse for closely packed, uniform sand grains in pipes. Here, 
the one linear dimension k does suffice to measure the roughness because of 
the uniform shape and close packing of the grains. When the surface is suf- 
ficiently rough, Nikuradse’s data are represented by(16) 


2R 
2 lo = 1.74 (12) 
/t k 


This equation represents the well-known flow regime where the friction fac- 
tor has become independent of the Reynolds number and depends only on the 
relative roughness of 2R/k. Based on Keulegan’s analysis, (11) the above 
equation may also be applied directly to a 90-degree triangular channel. 
Since this paper is primarily concerned with flow at small Reynolds numbers, 
Eq. (12) represents a limiting case, and this only for roughness of the type 
studied by Nikuradse. 

For surfaces other than those composed of uniform sand grains, it is 
common practice to replace k in Eq. (12) by kg, the nominal roughness size; 
kg is determined empirically for each surface from experimental data in 
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order to make Eq. (12) valid. (It is sometimes necessary to go to extremely 
high Reynolds numbers to accomplish this, and then the region of constant 
friction factor may be approached either from below or from above.) 

Between the region of applicability of Eq. (12) for rough flow and Eq. (7c) 
for smooth flow, there exists a flow regime where both viscosity and rough- 
ness influence the friction factor. It is this regime that is mainly involved 
in the present paper. Except for Nikuradse’s data on uniform sand-grain 
roughness in pipes, satisfactory correlation of data in this region has not 
been attained. It can be expected that the relation between the friction factor 
and Reynolds number will depend on many factors, such as the form of the 
roughness, its average size, the average spacing of the separate elements 
and their relative orientation, and of course, on the viscosity and velocity. 
As a matter of fact, the relative roughness size can no longer be expressed 
as a function of the channel size only, but must be measured with respect to 
the thickness of the laminar sublayer of the flow. Thus, for uniform sand 
grains, the relative roughness can be expressed as(16) 


k__ (13) 


 2R/k 


This parameter, when plotted against the left side of Eq. (12) does correlate 
Nikuradse’s uniform sand-grain data. The resulting experimental curve be- 
comes asymptotic to Eq. (12) when the relative roughness given by Eq. (13) 
is equal to about 400 and to Eq. (7c) when the relative roughness is about 16. 

For other types of roughness, the substitution of k, for k in the definition 
of relative roughness, as is sometimes done, can hardly be expected to pro- 
duce the same correlation as for uniform sand grains, except in fortuitous 
circumstances. 


Experiment 


Two sets of experiments with rough surfaces in triangular channels have 
been completed. Both of these involved measurements of bulk-flow quanti- 
ties only, and not of velocity profiles. One set was part of the study already 
introduced in the section “Rough Channels—Laminar Flow,” using abrasive 
cloths as the surface roughness. Typical data from these experiments are 
shown in Fig. 8 as graphs of friction factor versus Reynolds numbers. Depths 
have been taken to the bottom of the roughness elements in these graphs. 

The lines of constant 2R/k have been drawn on the graphs considering un- 
plotted as well as plotted data points. 

The second set of experimental data was obtained in the triangular chan- 
nel of variable cross section using strip roughness elements. The strip 
roughness elements of square cross section were laid completely across the 
channel walls with their long dimension normal to the flow direction. Three 
spacings along the channel were used. Typical experimental data are shown 
in Fig. 9 as graphs of friction factor versus Reynolds number for the 90- 
degree channels at the three different spacings. Other typical data, showing 
the effect of channel shape, are presented in Fig. 10. Depths have been taken 
to the tops of the strips in Figs. 9 and 10. 

In general, the data presented in Figs. 8 to 10 have not yet reached suf- 
ficiently high Reynolds numbers for Eq. (12) to apply. Even those few data 
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Fig. 9 - Friction Factor for Rough, Turbulent Flow Using Strip Roughness 
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Fig. 10 - Friction Factor for Rough, Turbulent Flow 
as Influenced by Channel Shape 
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which appear to indicate that a constant friction factor may have been reach- 
ed should be looked upon with caution because of the small number of data 
points involved. 

Any attempt to correlate these data by using the relative roughness de- 
fined by Eq. (13), together with an arbitrary k,, fails except in the cases of 
the graphs of Figs. 9 and 10 for the spacing of 6k. In these cases, by choos- 
ing k, = 6k, it is possible to obtain what appears to be some sort of correla- 
tion similar to that obtained for the Nikuradse sand-grain roughness, a dif- 
ferent correlating curve applying to each channel shape. Other methods of 
correlation using additional length parameters are also largely futile. Hence, 
the problem of correlating friction-factor data for arbitrary rough surfaces 
at small Reynolds numbers is still unsolved. 

Mention should be made of the apparent effects of channel shape, especial- 
ly as shown for the largest strip spacing. In the case of the 135-degree 
channel with strip spacing of 12k, it appears that the effect of the strips 
eventually will become independent of 2R/k, and that the friction factor will 
become a multiple of the smooth surface friction factor. (Similar results 
have been observed at higher Reynolds numbers for ship roughness (17) and 
for widely spaced roughness elements inpipes.)(15) Even though the 90- 
degree channel data with strip spacing of 12 k (Fig. 9) do not appear to follow 
the same law as the 135-degree channel data, it may be conjectured that they 
would do so if the experiments could have been carried to a slightly higher 
Reynolds number at each depth. In that case, the effect of shape would be 
simply to change the multiples to be applied to the smooth surface curve. 

At the smaller strip spacings, the shape effect is not very pronounced, 
and only the one graph in Fig. 10 is given as typical. 

It might be mentioned, also, that these rough channel data are not too dif- 
ferent in appearance from pipe data and from ship model data at similar 
Reynolds numbers and for similar roughness, but no exact comparison is 
obtainable, as yet. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn from this work: 


1. Friction and velocity distribution for flow in smooth open channels at 
small Reynolds numbers are quantitatively equal to the corresponding values 
for flow in closed conduits with similar fixed boundaries when the Reynolds 
number based on hydraulic diameter is used as the correlating parameter. 
This statement applies to a sufficient degree of accuracy to both laminar 
and turbulent flow. 


2. Friction in rough channels may be similar to friction in rough pipes 
or on rough plates, but there being no suitable correlating parameter for 
rough flow available, even for pipes, it is not feasible to make a comparison 

at this time. There is great need for the development of a means to corre- 

late rough flow data in the region where viscous influences are still ‘ 
important. 


3. Shape of the channel does not have an important influence on friction 
for turbulent flow in smooth channels at small Reynolds numbers; it does 
have some effect on friction in rough channels. Shape is quite important for 
laminar flow. The entire effect of shape in laminar flow may be computed 
theoretically; some results are given in Appendix B. 
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4. The lower critical Reynolds number for transition between laminar 
and turbulent flow in smooth channels depends to some extent on channel 
shape. The value varies from 2000 to over 3000, being generally larger than 
the value for closed conduit flow. 
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APPENDIX A 
LIST OF SYMBOLS 


A Cross-sectional area of channel. 
b Half-width of channel. 
B Constant coefficient in power low velocity distribution. 
Cc Chezy’s C. 
d Depth of water in channel. 
f Darcy-Weisbach friction factor. 
G Constant. 
g Acceleration of gravity. 
h Distance measured normally to a wall. 
k Height of roughness element. 
k, Equivalent sand roughness height. 
K Parameter in f = K/Re. 
m Exponent in power low velocity distribution. 
n Manning’s n. 
p Exponent. 
R Hydraulic radius. 
Re Reynolds number = 4R W/v. 
Ss Channel and energy slope. 


w Local velocity parallel to channel axis. 
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Ww Mean velocity parallel to channel axis. 
Wk Velocity at distance k from wall (at tips of roughness elements). 
Wy Friction velocity = V7/P 
Ws Mean friction velocity over channel walls. 
x, Y,2 Coordinate axes—z parallel to flow direction, yz plane vertical 


with origin at free surface. 
v Kinematic viscosity of liquid. 
p Density of liquid. 
Wall shear stress. 


Mean shear stress over channel walls. 
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FLOW PARAMETERS FOR SEVERAL OPEN 
CHANNEL SHAPES 


Analytically Derived Solutions 


1. Semicircular Channel 
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3- 90-Degree Triangular Channel (Symmetrical) 
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60=Degree Triangular Channel (Vertical Leg) 


w= xd +2V/34+3-34) 
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Elliptical Channel 
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6. Edge or Bottom of Triangular Channel 


K= 48 cos2a 


Numerical Solutions 


7. Trianguler Channel (Vertical Leg) 


Values of K and q 2! 


ala 
a 
x v/a K q v/a K q 
0.577 5003 e837 | 16500 53.50 1,027 
02650 5005 e095 | 1.580 53220 0.935 
0.750 50.9 30347 1.732 53-33 0.780 
0.830 26850 | 1.760 53650 06750 
1.000 526 2113 | 1.880 53.10 0.662 
16110 534 16752 | 2.000 53.60 0.197 
12200 16520 | 2.500 0,285 ie 
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8. 60-Degree Triangular Channel (Symmetrical) 


Values of H determined by relaxation 
(H = 0 at all boundary points) 


h-9 
h-10 


i-7 


18.22 
34.33 
48.22 
60.67 
91.11 
71267 
114.55 
128.77 
80.55 
13.22 
161.00 
87 
150.00 
187.50 
200.00 
92.22 
161.77 
20825 


j-10 
k=5 


k-7 


k-8 
k-9 


t-7 


£-9 


231.50 

95-11 
169.55 
223.00 
255625 
266.00 

95 67 
173-00 
232.00 
271.50 
291.50 

94.00 
171.55 
234025 
280.00 
307675 
317225 

87.00 
164.33 


m=5 
m=-7 


m-8 
n-2 
n=3 
n=5 
n-6 
n-7 
n-8 
x-1 
x=2 
x=3 
x-6 


229.25 
280.00 
314675 
332.25 

74.88 
149.00 
215.50 
270.50 
311.50 
336675 
345025 

51.22 
121.55 
190,00 
249.75 
297025 
330.00 
346675 
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Pt H Pt H Pt H 
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9. 120-Degree Triangular Channel (Symmetrical) 


w: Same as 8 , above. 
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10. Trapezoidal Channel with 60-Degree Sides 


w: Footnote 22 
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SUMMARY 


Slender beams and columns are generally braced against buckling to in- 
crease their strength. Yet little is known about the magnitude of the bracing 
force. Its magnitude is usually assumed to be some small value based on 
engineering judgment. 

It is thus the purpose of this paper to derive quantitatively the amounts of 
bracing force required for eight representative cases of beams and columns. 
Some of the cases are solved exactly by the direct solution of the basic dif- 
ferential equations, while others are solved approximately by energy methods. 
In all cases, the behavior is assumed elastic. 

Several numerical examples are included which show that the order of 
magnitude of these bracing forces is small and falls within a limited range. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the professional practice of structural engineering, there often arise 
- situations where it is difficult to decide whether or not adequate lateral sup- 
port exists. Some examples of questionable lateral support are the following. 


(a) If a beam has welded cr clipped to its top flange a light gage metal 
deck, is this flexible decking adequate to provide lateral support? 

(b) If a tie rod is attached to the web of a beam at its neutral axis, is the 
rod effective as a lateral support? 

(c) If a column is embedded in a masonry wall which has a large opening 
several feet away, is there sufficient masonry between the column and 
the opening to act as a lateral support? 


Heretofore, the designer relied on experience or “rules of thumb” to pro- 
vide such information. Although this paper is not attempting to offer a 


Note: Discussion open until December 1, 1956. Paper 1032 is part of the copyrighted 
Journal of the Engineering Mechanics Division of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Vol. 82, No. EM 3, July, 1956. 
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complete answer to the question of lateral bracing, it is attempting by the 
analysis of eight typical cases, to determine a general relationship of the 
applied force or moment on the member to the lateral bracing force. 

Theory shows that prior to buckling, beams or columns which are truly 
straight exert no force whatsoever on the lateral bracing. Only members 
with initial crookedness or initial eccentricities of load cause such lateral 
forces. Thus in all cases to be considered, the member will be assumed 
initially crooked. Since in reality all members do possess some imperfec- 
tion, this condition is in no sense a limitation. The analysis, however, will 
be limited to elastic materials and “small deflections”. 


Typical Cases 


CASE I—Column with a concentric axial load and an immovable point support 
at mid-height. 

Referring to Figure 1, the differential equations of equilibrium are as 
follows: 


Between x = 0 and x = L/2 


d? F 
B, 


Between x = L/2 and x = L 


B, =-P (y+ y,) - F (x - 1/2) 


where y, and y, are additional deflections due to P, 
is the initial crookedness assumed as “ a sin 
and B, = El. (Flexural Rigidity) 


The boundary and continuity conditions are as follows: 


2 
at x= 0, y, = 0, =0 


d d 
at x = L/2, y, = y, = 0, = 


2 
at x= L, y, = 0, 0 


The solution of these differential equations yields the following: 


2p* L?a | 1+ cos pL + 2 sin’ pL | 
F- 2 (1.1) 


pL 2 PL 
B, p* 2B,p B, Pp 
where p = 
1 
The expression (1.1) is of course too complex for general use. However, 
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if the critical elastic buckling load P = oe is substituted, the expression 
reduces to 


2 
F max = 6477°B,a (1.2) 
It is noted that the lateral force is a direct function of the initial crooked- 
ness “a”, 
CASE Ii—Column with a concentric axial load and a continuous immovable 
lateral support. 
Refer to Figure 2. Since the support is rigid, no bending moments in the 


column are involved. Thus the forces on an element of the column are as 
2. 
shown in Figure 2a. From equilibrium, -poia dx = f dx, where “f” is the 


2. 
lateral force per unit length. Thus f = -poa 


2 
Assuming y, = a sin, f= a Pa sin = (2.1) 
The maximum unit lateral force is at the center and is equal to 


2 
1, - (2.2) 


However, it can be shown that for another shape of initial crookedness, 


such as y, = 2 (xL -x?) which satisfies the boundary conditions, the lateral 


8Pa 

However, here again in each case, the lateral force is a direct function of 
the magnitude of the initial crookedness at the center. 


force is a constant, namely f = 


CASE IlI—Column with a concentric axial load and an elastic lateral support 
at mid-height. 

Refer to figure 3. This case has been solved by Winter, Green, and 
Cuykendal1(1) and is given here only for comparison and completeness. It 
has been demonstrated in Ref. (1) that the initial crookedness “a” in columns 


elastically braced as in this case, may be multiplied by the factor eS to 


obtain the total deflection. 
Pp 
The quantity M= Picritical) 
u 


Thus and Fe (3.1) 


where k, is the elastic spring constant, and the initial crookedness is affine 
with the buckling mode. 
It is then only necessary to know the critical buckling load of the elastical- 
ly supported column to obtain the lateral force. The approximate value of 
P(er) +L (3.2) 
This critical value applies, however, only for values of the spring constant 


2 
not exceeding Pa (3.3) 
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Thus within this limitation 


16 a k, PL? 
167B, + 3k, L® - 16PL* 


In connection with the application of (3.4). several limitations should be 
mentioned. First, the equation is not valid when “P” approaches “Pic cr. of 
as the deflection and the lateral force would then become infinite. Secondly, 
the spring constant k, must be smaller than the critical value determined by 
(3.1). If the spring constant exceeds this critical value, the column will 
buckle as in curve (3) rather than (2) in figure 3. For this case, the lateral 
force may be determined approximately by utilizing the results of Case I, as 
follows. 


Leta, =a+ Boy where a, is the total deflection at center of the column. 


F = (3.4) 


Since in expression (1.2), “F” varies linearily with the lateral position of the 
bracing force, “a,” as defined may be substituted for “a” as it appears in 
(1.2). The small approximation involved is that “a” in (1.2) is due to a no 
stress condition; whereas in this case, “a,”, is partly due to the elastic 
stresses. However, it can be demonstrated that the error is small and al- 
ways on the safe side. 


2 
Letting 
(3.5) 
k, 


It is seen that for the same applied load, the effect of the elastic support 
is to increase the value of the lateral force over that of the immovable 
support. 


CASE IV—Column with a concentric axial load and a continuous elastic 
support. 

Refer to figure 4. 

Reasoning as in Case III, the maximum lateral force per unit length, 


(4.1) 
where “a,” is the largest initial crookedness affine with the buckling mode. 
Again as in Case III, it is ony necessary to determine the critical buck- 
ling load. This is known to be 


where “n” is determined from 
= + 1) (4.3) 
Substituting (4.2) into (4.1) 
_ PL? 
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A detailed discussion of this case and other cases where the elastic brace 
is applied at several discreet points along the column will be found in refer- 
ences (1) and (10), and therefore not discussed here. 


CASE V-Bisymmetrical I-beam with equal end moments and a fixed lateral 
point support applied at any elevation at the mid-span. 

Refer to figure 5. The differential equations of equilibrium of lateral 
bending and twist respectively are as follows. These equations are con- 
sistent in form, limitation, and sign convention with those of Timoshenko. (2) 


Between z = 0 and z = L/2 


B, (Bo + 


1 dz? 
Ce wa: 
Between z = L/2 and z = L 


B, = M- + - 


dz* 


where C = Torsional Rigidity 


Cw = Warping stiffness = 
B, = Initial twist angle = b sin = 
u, = Initial lateral displacement = - a sin = 


Boundary and continuity conditions are as follows: 


2 
at 2 = 0, u, =0, =0, =0 


d 


d 
at z= L/2, u, B, = Bs, = = bB, 


d? 
atz=L,u,=0, & = 0, 


The solution of this set of differential equations yields the following: 


2. 2 2 2 
- - 4k,M(hML? + CL? + (5.1) 
L*( 2k, tan + + CL) 
7B, Cw + L? - ML 


_ Mho*Cy - Co?Cy, + h?M? - C? 


k, 
a (C +a°C,) 


ts 
; 
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Expression (5.1) may be simplified to some extent by assuming no initial 
twist (b = 0), a buckling mode of two half waves (a = ory, the lateral brace at 
the compression flange (h = + hey the maximum crookedness as allowed by 
AISC specifications (a = L/1000), for steel (E = 30 x 10° psi), and for the 


maximum buckling moment - 1/2 
M(cr.) [ cy + cu) | 


For these conditions 
8},27 2 2 2 
F 153 x 10 $0.81 ht +KL 


LD? 15201,*h,® + 55.21, + K*L* 
Ty hy + 


where K is the torsional constant involved in the torsional rigidity 
C= Tira and m is Poisson’s ratio. K for most rolled sections may be 
found in reference (5). 


CASE VI-—I-beam with equal end moments and a continuous fixed lateral 
support at any constant elevation along the entire beam. 

Refer to figure 6. Using the same coordinate system and notation as in 
Case V, the differential equations of lateral bending and twist respectively 
are as follows: 


B, —=-+ = (8 + gyms 
Zz 


where ¢ is an auxiliary variable representing z. 

Assuming u,, 8,, and the boundary conditions the same as in Case V except 
that u, = h®, for all values of z, the solution of this set of differential- 
integral equations is as follows: 


+ *MahB, = 7*MbCw + 7?2MbCL? + 7?M*bhL? 


7*C,,L? + + 2MAL* (6.1) 


To maximize and reduce (6.1) consider as in Case V, b = 0, h = et, 


a = 1/1000, E = 30 x 10° psi. Since for continuous rigid bracing on the com- 
pression side of the centroid of the section, the beam will not buckle (assum- 
ing the support strength adequate) the maximum moment may be taken as the 
yield strength of the material times the section modulus of the beam 


(assumed as 33,000 x 21x) 


660 22 ,700 I IL? 


2270 + 192KL? + 1,1? 


CASE VII-I-beam with equal end moments and an elastic point support 
against lateral movement applied at the center. 
Refer to figure 7. For initially crooked beams with no lateral restraint, 
H. Nylander (3) has demonstrated that the initial crookedness is amplified by 
f 1 h M 
the factor 1-H, where, “Micritical) 
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Thus u, (z =a 

2 1-4, 
By analogy with elastically braced columns, as in Case III, the lateral force 
at the support 


F =k, a (7.1) 
It is thus only necessary to obtain the critical buckling moment, which will 
be done by the Rayleigh-Ritz energy method. 
This is expressed as 6(U-w) =0 (7.2) 
where “U” is the internal strain energy and 
“W” is the external work 
The energy ne may be ies in Reference (4) as 


L 


which represents the sum of the lateral bending, warping, and twisting 
energies respectively. 


- 


where @¢ is the rotation of the end sections. 


The quantity u, will be taken as > a, sin >= and 8, may be determined 
n = 1,3,5 
from the equilibrium equation 


du, 8,M k,u,z 
dz* B, 2 


Thus A, = - n’a, Sin—— > a, sin (7.3) 
n = 1,3,5 n=1,3,5 


Utilizing these basic relations, the equation (7.2) reduces to the form, 


4k,L’Micr,) + Ly 


\ on B,n*L*Mier.) 27°C, B,*n® 27°CB,?n°L? 


n = 1,3,5 


Due to the presence of the high powers of “n” in the denominator, this is a 

very rapidly converging series with the second term about 5% the first. 
Thus taking only the first term to obtain a working value, 

1/2 


B,? + 27°CL?B,? + CL*k,? 
+ 2L%k,) 


Meer.) * (7.4) 


— 
< 
| 
= 
2 
a 
i= 
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M 


rakes Mer.) one (7.5) 
M M -M 
(cr.) 
M(cr.) 


where M(cr,) may be obtained from (7.3). 

As in Case III, there is a limiting value of k, for which expression (7.5) is 
no longer applicable. This limiting value represents the critical value of the 
spring constant at which the beam configuration changes from one half wave 
to two half waves. To obtain this value, equate the critical moment as from 


(7.3) or (7.4) to Mier.) = which is the buckling 


moment of a laterally unsupported beam of half the orizinal length. 

As trial computations for standard building frames will show, the spring 
constant for ordinary construction generally exceeds this critical value, so 
that the results of this case do not have great practical application. 

For the more numerous cases in which the spring constant exceeds this 
critical value, an approximate analysis as used in connection with Case III 
can be made. 


The result is Fmax=2__W, where 
1-% 
k, 
y, = 1024m*B,Cw? + 2567°B,CwCL? 
+ 3C?L" 


CASE VIlU—I-beam with equal end moments and a continuous elastic line 
support against lateral moment applied along the entire length of beam. 

Refer to figure 8. The basic approach used here is the same as in 
Case VII, with the maximum lateral force per unit length. 


f= 


The critical moment will again be found by use of the energy method. 
Assume 


u, = >» ap Sin 
n = 1,2,3 


The quantity 8, is found from equilibrium to be 


The resulting expression for the critical buckling moment in this case is 
in closed form 1/2 


20. 2 
4 4 n* + CL 
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The general method of determining “n”, the number of half waves into 
which the beam buckles, is to set 


M(cr,) (for m =n) = M(cr,) (for n=n +1) 


This relation represents the transition from one buckling mode to another 
and enables one to determine k, at which the transition will occur. A direct 
solution leads to a very high order algebraic equation, and it is thus suggest- 
ed that the easiest way of determining this critical value of k, is by a 
numerical method. 


Thus from (8.1), (8.3) 


M 
f, =k, 
1 k, n M(cr.) -M 
where M(cr,) may be obtained from (8.2). 


Numerical Examples 


Although simplified expressions for the maximum lateral force have been 
determined for the several typical cases, they still lack the unity required 
for specification or design purposes. Except for the crookedness factor “a”, 
there appear to be no obvious basic parameters relating columns and beams 
with fixed and flexible supports. A sample numerical analysis is thus pre- 
sented in Table 1 to show that some overall relation does appear possible. 
For this example a 10WF33 steel beam, twenty feet long, with an initial 
crookedness of 1/1000 is selected as a basis of comparison. In most cases, 
the load or moment used is the critical buckling value. The buckling value 
is taken as an upper limit, even though yielding may take place at a lower 
value. These computations seem to strongly indicate that the maximum 
lateral force is a relatively small value, generally falling within an upper 
limit of about 2% of the applied load on columns, or the compression flange 
force on beams. The only exceptions are beams where the bracing is at the 
centroid of the section, rather than at the compression flange. It is intuitive- 
ly obvious (and it can also be shown by theory) that beam bracing is most 
effective when applied on the compression side of the beam. 

] 1/2 


(the lateral rotational axis of the beam) the brace is completely ineffective. 

There are some test results which give a further indication regarding the 
magnitude of the lateral bracing force. In 1942 a series of column tests on 
light gage steel sections were performed at Cornell University in connection 
with elastic wall bracing. 1) The results are in very good agreement with 
the theory as discussed in Case III and IV. 

Unfortunately, no test information on the lateral bracing forces for bi- 
symmetrical beams seems to be available at the present time. 

Although Cases I, II, V, and VII considered in this paper deal only with a 
single brace at the center of the column or beam, it may be deduced that a 
column or beam supported by more than one brace will induce into each 
brace a lateral force of about 2% of the total applied load or compression 
flange force. 

As an example, consider a column with three evenly spaced immovable 
supports as in Fig. 9. It is obvious from the figure that since each segment 
AC and CE represent Case I, for design purposes the force on each brace 


It can also be shown that if a brace is applied at h = - , [7Cw + CL? 
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may also be taken as 2% of “P”. Note that the support forces may act in 
either direction perpendicular to the buckling axis of the column, dependent 
on the direction of the initial crookedness. 

Several other numerical examples of common elastic building frames 
have been analyzed, although not presented here as the details are not too 
vital. However, the conclusions in each case show that the equivalent elastic 
spring stiffness is greatly in excess of that required to serve as effective 
bracing. The limitation as to the use of elastic bracing seems to be in the 
development of excessive stress and deflections in these bracings. (11) 

This paper has thus far dealt only with the cases of lateral supports posi- 
tioned between the ends of the member. It is perhaps unnecessary to point 
out that these “interior” support forces create lateral forces (also torques 
in the case of beams) at the ends of the members. However, once the values 
of the interior forces are known, the values at the end may be determined by 
simple statics. , 

Lateral forces may be exerted at the ends of members even if no interior 
supports or support forces are present. Such end forces would be present if 
the member were erected out of plumb or if the load were eccentric, or if 
the end support were elastic. Consider as an example Fig. 10, a column 
erected out of plumb and/or with an eccentric load (whose combined eccen- 
tricity is represented by 6,), and with either a pinned or elastic end support. 

From equilibrium of moments, P (6, + 6) - FL =0 


_ Pk, 4, 
Thus F KL - P (9.1) 
_Pé 
For pinned end, k, = ©, so F = a 
The AISC specifications allow a maximum value of a = ti . Thus for 


immovable ends, F max = 0.2% P. 

For the general case of elastic support, the minimum value of “k,” re- 
quired for stability of the column is determined by setting the denominator of 
(9.1) equal to zero. 


p 
Thus kK, min = L 


To limit “6” to a practical value, consider k, = 3/2 k, min. 
Thus for this case of elastic support Fyy,9, = 0.6% P 

It is again seen that the lateral forces on the ends of members are also 
small. It should be remembered, however, that the lateral forces at the ends 
due to the effect above may act in conjunction with the lateral end forces due 
to the “interior” support forces. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In professional engineering practice, the value of the bracing force is 
generally assumed as 2% of the applied load for axially compressed columns, 
and as 2% of the compression flange force for beams (references (7), (8), (9)). 
No structure designed by this rule has to the writer’s knowledge been known 
to fail; and nothing in this paper seems to negate the usefulness of such a 
rule. On the contrary, the theoretical analysis strongly seems to support it. 
However, before final acceptance of this rule as a specification, it may be 
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desirable to investigate numerically many more cases than described in this 
paper; and also by full scale tests to validate the results here presented, and 
to define the limits of applicability to certain borderline cases such as light 
gage beams, trusses, or open web joists. 
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TABLE 1 


Bracing Force Values 


as % “Pp” Conditions 
“P” based on buckling value 
“P” taken same as Case I 


“k,” taken as limiting value. “P” taken as 
L 

200 

“k,” taken as limiting value. “P” taken as 

0.8 P 


0.8 P(cr.) to limit deflection to 


Conditions 


Lateral brace at compression flange. “M 
based on buckling moment 


Lateral brace at centroid of cross section. 
“M” based on buckling moment 


Lateral brace at compression flange. “ 
taken same as Case V 


Lateral brace at centroid of section. “M 
taken same as Case V 


Lateral brace at centroid. “M” based on 
0.8 Mic). “k,” taken as limiting value. 


Lateral brace at centroid. “M” based on 
0.8M(cr,)- “Kk,” taken as limiting value. 
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Discussion of 
“ANALYSIS FOR SHEET PILE RETAINING WALLS” 


by F. E. Richart, Jr. 
(Proc. Paper 694) 


F. E. RICHART, JR.,* A.M. ASCE.—The writer appreciates Mr. Rowe’s 
comments and criticisms and recognizes that he has conducted extensive 
studies of the behavior of sheet piles. However, his three excellent papers 
(references 14, 15 and 16) appeared in print during the time interval between 
the submission of the subject paper (May, 1954) and its publication as ASCE 
Proceedings Separate No. 694 (May, 1955). Consequently, the writer did not 
have the benefit of Mr. Rowe’s investigations prior to the time the paper was 
accepted. 

Mr. Rowe’s tests? on model anchored sheet pile walls were made with 
sand of uniform density below the dredge line and with sand of uniform density 
(but not necessarily the same as that below the dredge line) or water pressure 
above the dredge line, as he pointed out in his discussion. Unfortunately, the 
writer’s statement did not make this completely clear, but it was intended to 
point out that in Mr. Rowe’s tests the material above the dredge line was of 
uniform density. His mathematical analysis of the problem14 also tied in the 
loading above the dredge line to the analytical solution for the structural be- 
havior of the wall. 

By comparing the maximum bending moment and the tie rod loads obtained 
from the mathematical analysis with those obtained from the “free earth sup- 
port” procedure, Mr. Rowe was able to establish curves for use in design. 
These curves show the “reductions” below the free earth support values for 
maximum moment and tie rod load which are associated with the soil stiffness 
modulus and the significant dimensions of the wall installation. Thus his pro- 
cedure is established as a correction to the values obtained by the free earth 
support method, and by this consideration he can take care of a layered back- 
fill consisting of several different materials. However, as he has indicated, 
for conditions in which the sand is stiff with respect to the pile, Mr. Rowe’s 
procedure for the moment reduction would tend to err to low values, which 
would require that the design procedure include a check on the distribution of 
soil pressures to determine whether or not they conform to reality. 

The procedure described by the writer is based on a mathematical analysis 
which considers separately the load and structural behavior of the wall above 
the dredge line from that below the dredge line. By use of the numerical pro- 
cedure, the load and moment acting on the wall are determined in a continu- 
ous manner from the top of the wall to the dredge line. Table IV illustrates 
this procedure as it applies to Example B (Fig. 10). Thus, the load (Vs) and 
the bending moment (M,) due to the soil above the dredge line are given. 


* Associate Prof. of Civ. Eng,, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

16. “A Stress-Strain Theory for Cohesionless Soil With Applications to Earth 
Pressure at Rest and Moving Walls,” By P. W. Rowe, Geotechnique, 

Vol. 4, No. 2, page 70, June, 1954. 
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These values are used in the computation by the “free earth support” method 
and in Table II. 

By continuing the computations to a depth of 0.1H below the dredge line, 
the moment and shear values lead directly to an analysis by the “equivalent 
beam” method, while a continuation of the computations to a greater depth 
provides the basis for an analysis by. the “elastic line” method. When the 
computations are extended below the dredge line, it is necessary to include 
the passive pressure in computing the load on the wall at any depth. Thus by 
arranging the computations in the form indicated in Table IV, one sheet pile 
installation may be analyzed by several of the conventional procedures with 
only a small amount of work beyond that needed to determine the load due to 
the backfill and surcharge. 

The value “C” was chosen by the writer to represent the value of the co- 
efficient of subgrade reaction at the depth, D, to which the pile extends below 
the dredge line. This is a convenient point at which to identify the mechanical 
behavior of the soil in the neighborhood of a sheet pile installation. It was 
not the intent of the paper to include rules or procedures for establishing 
numerical values for the soil stiffness quantities, but rather to investigate 
analytically the importance of variations in this parameter upon the structur- 
al behavior of a sheet pile wall. 

In the conclusion it was emphasized that as more reliable values of the 
soil properties become available, they should be adopted. Professor K. 
Terzaghil7 has recently contributed an outstanding study of the coefficients 
of subgrade reaction and has established numerical values which may be used 
for design. For sheet piles he has designated as 1p (tons/ft.3) the constant of 
horizontal subgrade reaction with free earth support, depth of sheet pile pene- 


tration D (value for S = 1). The term 1; may be substituted directly for m 


(soil stiffness modulus) in Mr. Rowe’s analysis, or for C (coefficient of com- 
pressibility) in the subject paper. The writer agrees that the terminology 
used to define C could be confusing and that either of the other two is prefer- 
able. 

The use of the procedure described by Eq. (19), implies that the soil be- 
havior is not significantly affected by the movement of the wall. This is ap- 
proximately true only if the soil is stiff with respect to the flexibility of the 
pile. In such cases the degree of fixity at the dredge line (which permits the 
moment reduction) depends to a lesser degree on the depth of penetration than 
upon the relative stiffnesses of pile and subsoil, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Rowe. 

If the pile has a small depth of penetration and has a flexural rigidity which 
is very large with respect to the stiffness of the subsoil, then the depth of 
penetration has an important effect upon the subsoil stiffness. For this case, 
the value of the constant, 1p, is equal to the soil stiffness at the tip of the pile. 
Thus at a given depth below the dredge level the resistance offered by the 
soil, as a result of a unit horizontal displacement, varies inversely as the 
total depth of pile penetration. The use of this concept for conditions in which 
the pile is less than infinitely stiff with respect to the subsoil will lead to a 
conservative design, that is, computed bending moments larger than those 
which actually occur. 


17. “Evaluation of Coefficients of Subgrade Reaction,” by K. Terzaghi, 
Geotechnique, Vol. V, No. 4, December, 1955, pages 297-326. 
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The numerical values of 1p given by Professor Terzaghi!? are consider- 
ably lower than the values of m indicated by Mr. Rowe in Table II. For 
dense sands, log 1p = 4.60 for dry or moist sand, and log 1}, = 4.41 for sub- 
merged sand as contrasted to log m = 6.10 as given in Table III. Since 
numerical values for subsoil stiffnesses are being established for design pur- 
poses at the present time, it is suggested that reference 17 and the accom- 
panying discussions, as well as references 14 and 16, be used for the selec- 
tion of the appropriate soil stiffness modulus to be used in the analysis of 
sheet pile walls. 

After the soil constant has been established, its value may be used in place 
of the symbol C in the equations and graphs included in the subject paper dur- 
ing the analysis of a sheet pile installation which was designed on the basis of 
the “free earth support” or “equivalent beam method.” If only the maximum 
bending moment in the wall, and the tie rod load are desired, then very likely 
Mr. Rowe’s design curves would involve less effort in obtaining these values. 
However, for a more detailed analysis of a given installation, the writer feels 
that it is logical to consider the behavior of the wall above and below the 
dredge line, separately, and that the diagrams included in the paper should be 
of appreciable value in studying the structural behavior of the embedded pile 
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DIVISION ACTIVITIES 
ENGINEERING MECHANICS DIVISION 


Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


NEWSLETTER 


July, 1956 


Though the EMD Newsletter first appeared in December 1954 this issue 
marks its initial inclusion in the Journal of the Engineering Mechanics Divi- 
sion, It is hoped that this arrangement will prove advantageous by providing 
a permanent file of news items of interest to the Division. 

Since EMD Newsletters must be prepared some five weeks before publica- 
tion, announcements featuring some future conferences may appear after such 
meetings are held. Nevertheless, readers will at least learn of their exist- 
ence and can write for the conference proceedings if they should be interested. 


EARTHQUAKE ENGINEERING 


A world conference on Earthquake Engineering was held at the University 
of California in Be-keley from June 12-16, 1956. Thirty-eight papers and two 
panel discussions were scheduled, The sessions included papers on (1) earth- 
quake ground motions, (2) analysis of structural response to earthquakes, 

(3) development of aseismic construction throughout the world, (4) earthquake 
effects on soils and foundations, and (5) design of earthquake resistant struc- 
tures. 

The conference was sponsored by the University of California, the ASCE 
Structures Division and the Structural Engineers Association of California. 
Proceedings of the conference may be ordered from the Secretary of the 
Earthquake Engineering Research Institute, Mr. Karl V. Steinbrugge, Mer- 
chants Exchange Building, Room 1039, 465 California Street, San Francisco, 
California. The cost is $7.00 if ordered before or at the conference and 
$8.50 thereafter. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF APPLIED MECHANICS 


The Ninth International Congress of Applied Mechanics will be held at the 
University of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium from September 5-13, 1956. 
Brochures of the conference may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
ASME, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York. 


Note: No, 1956-16 is part of the copyrighted Journal of the Engineering Mechanics 
Division of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 82, EM 3, July, 1956. 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


The University of Kansas was host to a Structural Engineering Conference 
on May 3, 1956. Papers presented covered the field of plastic design for 


structural steel. The American Institute of Steel Construction and local steel 
fabricators were joint sponsors, 


RESEARCH PRIZES 


ASCE Research Prizes for 1956 of $100.00 each will be awarded on the 
recommendation of the ASCE Committee on Research. Nominations are being 
made by the several divisions of the Society. Prizes are awarded for re- 
search accomplished by members of the Society. Not more than five such 
awards may be made in any one year. 


A-BOMB IN INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 


A conference on the A-Bomb in Industry was held on November 17, 1955 
in Chicago. Some EMD readers may not have known of this meeting and may 
be interested in obtaining a copy of the proceedings. These may be ordered 
{rom the Armour Research Foundation, 10 West 25th Street, Chicago 16, 
Illinois for $3.00 each. The subjects covered were: “The Need to Prepare” 
by Dr. R. L. Janes, Assistant Manager, Armour Research Foundation, 
“Operational Planning to Meet Disaster” by Mr. J. H. Redmond, Manager of 
Operations, Koppers Company, Inc., “Dispersion—A Vital Prescription for 
Survival” by Colonel Innis D. Harris, Deputy Assistant Director for Plans in 
Readiness, Office of Defense Mobilization, “Protecting the Existint Plant” by 
Mr. R. W. Sauer, Supervisor, Structural Analysis Section, Armour Research 
Foundation, “A Philosophy for Anti-Blast Structural Design” by Dr. N. M. 
Newmark, Research Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Illinois, 
and Mr. Samuel F. Clabaugh, Assistant Professor Military Science, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, on “The Economics of Plant Protection.” 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


May 11, 1956 marked the seventy-fifth birthday of Theodore von Karman, 
member of ASCE since 1932 and an honorary member since 1949. Dr. von 
Karman is known for his many publications to the fields of aeronautical engi- 
neering and mechanics. He was educated at the Technical University of 
Budapest and the University of Goetingen. He came to the United States in 
1930 and has been associated ever since then with the California Institute of 
Technology as Director of the Aeronautics Laboratory. He has served as con- 
sultant to many industries and the U. S. Air Force. 


SEMINAR IN STATISTICAL METHODS 


A seminar in Statistical Methods in Materials Research was held from 
June 24-29 at the Pennsylvania State University. The program consisted of 
a series of lectures by men from cooperating industries and the University 
who have made important contributions by applying statistical methods to 
problems in materials research. Information on the seminar may be ob- 
tained from Mr. T. Reed Ferguson, Extension Conference Center, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Engineering Mechanics Division 1956-16--3 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


A request in the February 1956 EMD Newsletter for information concern- 
ing special conferences related to mechanics being held or planned through- 
out the world met with some success. A few such notices are included in this 
issue. There must be many more in which EMD members would be inter- 
ested. It is hoped that more information of this type will be supplied to the 
editor so that all of our membership will learn of such activities. The next 
issue goes to press October 15, 1956; information should reach the editor be- 
fore September 1, 1956. 


Dan H. Pletta, Editor 
EMD Newsletter 


V.P.1. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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